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ALTHOUGH the academic year just past has not transpired in 

the calm of prosperous periods, it has nevertheless been a 
very productive one. There have been no strikes, no unemploy- 
ment, among the philosophers, especially among the historians of 
philosophy. 

Léon Robin, professor at the Sorbonne, has published his 
Platon,* a work to be highly esteemed because of the author’s pro- 
found knowledge of Greek thought and the vigor with which he 
has ‘rethought’ the doctrines of one of its most illustrious repre- 
sentatives. For a very long time Robin has been studying and 
meditating over the Platonic texts. Already in 1908, in La théorie 
platonicienne de l’amour and in La théorie platonicienne des idées 
et des nombres d’aprés Aristote, he explored this philosophy with 
the most scrupulous attention. In 1919 he devoted two articles in 
the Revue philosophique to “La signification et la place de la 
physique dans la philosophie de Platon”. In 1921 he published in 
the Revue d’études grecques a work on reminiscence. In the in- 
ternational congresses of philosophy of 1926 and 1930 he pre- 
sented papers on the Phaedo and on the Philebus. And finally, it 
was he who edited and translated the Phaedo, the Symposium, and 
the Phaedrus, for the “Collection des Universités de France’’.? 
Readers of this Review will also doubtless recall his excellent work 
on La pensée grecque et les origines de l’esprit scientifique,® in 
which he devoted eighty pages to Plato. 

* Translated from the French by H. R. Smart 

* Paris, Alcan, Collection “Les grands philosophes.” 

* Paris, Publications of the Association Guillaume Budé: Ed. Les Belles 


Lettres. 
*See this Review, November 1924. 
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Not only are biography and bibliography shaped by a philoso- 
pher who is at the same time a learned hellenist ; but in order to 
speak of Plato he has made of himself a Platonic soul. While 
many historians attempt to translate ancient or classical philoso- 
phers into the contemporary idiom, in reading this book we experi- 
ence the same impressions as we do in confronting the Dialogues 
themselves—we are transported a great distance both in time and 
in space. Renouvier, doubtless with the seventh book of the Re- 
public in mind, wrote at the beginning of his Manuel de philoso phie 
ancienne: “He who undertakes to know the philosophy of the 
Ancients is at first dazzled by a light far different from that which 
illuminates us today.” This statement might well serve as an epi- 
graph to Robin’s study, for in it we recover all the original vitality 
of the great and distant ancestor of idealistic philosophers. Far 
from casting in shadow whatever might disconcert a modern 
reader, as historians of Plato often do, Robin takes care not to 
attenuate such things as Plato’s strange speculations on symbolism, 
or the mystical aspect of spiritual liberation and of initiation, or 
even “the free fantasy which the philosopher believes himself 
authorized to display in his writing for his own diversion” ; or the 
poetic and mythological form of his speculations on the eternal 
essences of heaven or the soul, or again those “ideal numbers”, 
uncompounded and unaddible with each other, “those numbers 
which are not numbers but quantitative aggregates, each one of 
which has a qualitatively defined form”, and which mysteriously 
come to an end with the decade. Nevertheless, amongst all these 
intellectual landscapes, which would appear to us almost as singu- 
lar as those of Indian philosophy, had we not been prepared for 
them from childhood by our classical education, we feel that it is 
one of our contemporaries who is guiding us, and that he is like 
ourselves because of his “constituted reason” (raison constituée ) 
and because of his use of the historical method and scientific 
knowledge of our age. Underlying the Pythagorean “‘correspond- 
ences” and the geometry of the “self-animated” Robin causes us 
to see our mathematics in embryo. And he enables us to compre- 
hend the synthetic power of that prodigiously open mind, which 
gathered unto itself and sought to preserve in the unity of its 


vision all earlier tendencies. He shows also, reciprocally, how “all 
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the aspects of Plato display their truth on each of the mirrors of 
the tradition”. Finally he places in a clear light Plato’s political 
and social aims, revolutionary as they still are, even with respect 
to our present régime. One may be a little disturbed by the faithful 
presentation of this amazing genius; one cannot fail to recognize 
its grandeur. 

To Pierre Mesnard we owe two very new historical works. 
The first is L’essor de la philosophie politique au XVI° siécle.* It 
is a remarkably rich study of a period concerning which many dis- 
coveries may yet be made, and such are not lacking in this large 
volume. Machiavelli—the study of whom is at present very much 
the fashion°—Erasmus, and More, occupy the first part of it; the 
second part concerns the political doctrines of the Lutheran revo- 
lution, of the Moravian Brothers, and of the Anabaptists; the 
third part treats of Calvin and his direct disciples: Zwingli, 
Théodore de Béze, and Hotman. One sees the theory of the poli- 
tical contract forming itself, and that of the power of the people 
and their sovereignty. There follow sections on La Boétie; on the 
Polish reformers Orzechowski, Madrewski, and their adversaries; 
on Guillaume Postel, Vitoria, Jean Bodin, and Mariana; and on 
Althusius (Althaus)—a social philosopher until now little known 
—clearly distinguished by the influence of Ramus and Bodin, and 
very interesting because of his doctrine of corporative democracy 
(he calls it symbiotique, but he understands it in the sense of com- 
munity of spirit rather than in that of organic solidarity). “The 
best mark of the perfection of a social group”, he says, “‘is its 


unanimity.” The advocates of “unanimism” and of involution are 
thus anticipated by four centuries. Neither is Suarez forgotten in 
this synthetic and erudite work, so agreeable and easy to read, in 
spite of the abundance of its documentation, thanks to its author’s 
vigor and lucidity of mind. These same qualities reveal themselves 
still more clearly in the sober and precise conclusion, which recalls 
the fruitful harvest of social ideas of this epoch, wherein are con- 
stituted, by a happy synthesis of spiritual values and experience, 

‘Paris, Boivin. Pp. viii, 711. This work and the following are doctoral 
theses presented to the Sorbonne. 

* See especially Ch. Benoist, Machiavel, Le Machiavélisme aprés Machiavel 


(1934-1936), and A. Chérel, La pensée de Machiavel en France (1935), of 
which the Preface indicates several other works on the same subject. 
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and at times with a power of thought superior to anything the suc- 
ceeding centuries were to disclose, the ideas of Natural Right, of 
the State, of sovereignty, and of international community. 

L’essai sur la morale de Descartes,* by the same author, has 
been more discussed. But it has always been so with works dealing 
with this question.? For Mesnard the unfinished, fragmentary, 
polymorphic appearance of the Cartesian ethics is purely external. 
At bottom, Descartes, who early in his career uttered his Quod 
vitae sectabor iter, also early in his career had a definite idea of 
morality, an idea which enriched and developed itself, but which 
followed a single direction while doing so. Health, suppleness, 
and vigor of body such as make it a good servant of the mind, 
culture of the “strength of the soul” and of solid thought, and 
finally the harmonious and ordered union, in us, of thinking sub- 
stance and extended substance (that “third nature” which evi- 
dence imposes upon us as strongly as it does the two others)— 
such is the basis upon which Cartesian ethics develops itself and 
thus assumes a fine unity. The essential text is therefore the Traité 
des Passions, and the cardinal virtue that “generosity”, already 
compared by Lanson with Corneille’s character, which Mesnard 
vigorously opposes to Pascal’s asceticism. For we must under- 
stand this word “generosity” in the etymological and emphatic 
sense (today expugned) which Descartes still gave it. In these 
days the word scarcely applies to anything save the liberality of 
the rich man who freely shares with others what he possesses in 
abundance. In the seventeenth century it indicated nobility of birth 
together with the nobility of soul which was supposed to spring 
naturally therefrom—the virtue of a gentleman who has not de- 
generated; and which extends from kindness to our fellows, 
through “veneration for the Prince or State, which showers upon 
us the benefits of public order and thus makes possible moral 
activity and the progress of thought”, to adoration of God the 
orderer of the universe.® 

We remain within the realm of Cartesianism—and, in spite of 

* Paris, Boivin. 

"For example, Séailles, Idées de Descartes sur l'éthique; Espinas, Des- 
cartes et la morale; Maxime Leroy, Descartes, le philosophe au masque, etc. 

* Essai sur la morale de Descartes 227. Cf. on the same subject the pub- 


lication in a separate volume of Lettres de Descartes sur la morale, by 
Jacques Chevalier. Paris, Boivin. 
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the title, scarcely separate ourselves completely from ethical con- 
siderations—in turning to the compact and learned study by 
Gueroult, Dynamique et métaphysique leibniziennes.® Such a work 
cannot be summarized. Its great value resides in the meticulous 
care with which numerous texts are laid bare, analysed, and in- 
terpreted, and variations taken into consideration, as are also 
certain aspects difficult to reconcile with Leibniz’s thought as a 
whole; a way of thinking so comprehensive and receptive of all 
scientific and philosophical ideas, and at the same time so ingenious 
in uniting them by discovering the reasons for justifying them. 
He opposes the interpretations of Cassirer, Hannequin, and 
3aruzi, inasmuch as he finds them too systematic, and especially 
the striking simplification by which Louis Couturat and Lord Rus- 
sell (almost at the same time, but independently) illuminated the 
close connection between Leibniz’s philosophy and his logic, ac- 
cording to the Discourse on Metaphysics, the correspondence with 
Arnauld, and the Primae V eritates. On the contrary, it is from the 
interpretation advanced previously by Boutroux, in particular in 
his Introduction to the Monadology—and retained in its essentials 
by Brunschvicg in his Etapes de la philosophie mathématique—that 
Gueroult takes his departure. For him, what must be emphasized 
first is Leibniz’s correction of the positive errors embodied in the 
Cartesian mechanics—corrections with which Leibniz himself 
associates his theory of the preéstablished harmony. And as a 
consequence what is stressed next is the notion of force, of which 
Leibniz wrote that it “afforded a great deal of light for the com- 
prehension of the notion of substance”. The evolution of Leibniz’s 
thought from the Theoria motus abstracti to his latest works, the 
influence of Galileo, Hobbes, and Huygens, the quarrel over “ac- 
tive forces” (forces vives) which agitated the mathematicians of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the searching analysis 
of those notions of motive force and resistance, of conatus and 
impetus, of ‘primitive force’ and ‘derivative forces’, of ‘positive 

* Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de Strasbourg. Ed. “Les Belles- 
Lettres”. Gueroult is a professor at the University of Strasbourg, which 
since the war has not ceased to be an active center of philosophical work. 
The work is dedicated “to my excellent colleague and friend Maurice Halb- 
wachs, in memory of our Leibnizian conversations”. Halbwachs, who is at 


present taking the place of Bouglé at the Sorbonne, was also formerly at 
that University. 
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force’ and ‘negative power’ or ‘passive force’—such are the most 
important points taken up in this book. It seeks, moreover, to 
avoid all exaggeration, and to accord due weight to the multiple 
actions and reactions taking place in Leibniz’s thought. On the 
one hand the scientific tendencies apparent in the construction of 
his dynamics seem to be inspired by his metaphysical principles; 
on the other hand the corrected mechanics witnesses in favor of 
the notions of substance and preéstablished harmony. And finally 
the concept of internal and complete predetermination, which re- 
presents the logical point of view, “and wherein there are united in 
a single idea the preoccupations regarding substance and harmony, 
reveals itself as the keystone common to both dynamics and meta- 
physics, which thus no longer appear as independent constructions 
but as parts of one and the same edifice”.*® 

Concerning the same philosopher Schrecker has published cer- 
tain Lettres et fragments inédits de Leibniz," relative to the 
philosophical, theological, and political problems of the reconcilia- 
tion of Protestant doctrines (1669-1704), preceded by an interest- 
ing and documented introduction. 

Still following the temporal order, we come to an important 
study of Saint-Simon, due to Professor Gouhier of the University 
of Lille, which forms the second volume of his great work on La 
jeunesse d’ Auguste Comte et la formation du positivisme.’* The 
first volume, of which we wrote in this Review at the time when 
it appeared, is devoted to the family of Auguste Comte and the 
life of Comte himself from his college days to his meeting with 
Saint-Simon. In this second volume the latter becomes the prin- 
cipal character; and even yet, for all its four hundred closely 
written pages, the study is not completed—it bears as a sub-title, 
“Saint-Simon jusqu’a la Restauration’. To those who might be 
astonished at this apparent digression, which does not even attain 
the date when Comte became Saint-Simon’s collaborator, Gouhier 
recalls that he is not studying Comte for himself, his main theme 
being rather “the formation of positivism”. And although the 
celebrated author of the Catéchisme des industriels and of the 
Lettre (or more precisely of the Lettres) d’un habitant de Geneve 
was not a thinker in the proper sense of the word, nevertheless the 


*” Op. cit. 184, 185. " Paris, Alcan. * Paris, Vrin. 
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intuitions, the inventions, the intellectual ardor, and the magnetism 
of Saint-Simon exercised a profound influence on the Cours and 
perhaps an even greater one on the Systéme de politique positive. 
Like the preceding volume, this one is so richly and precisely 
documented, often with so many new items added, that one asks 
oneself by what miracle of activity a professor of philosophy, 
burdened with a heavy enough teaching assignment in a university, 
has been able to carry out such an intensive piece of research, For 
it is not alone Saint-Simon but his whole entourage which appears 
here, depicted in as animated a fashion as an adventure story, 
wherein however ideas play the leading role. Gouhier is not only 
an erudite scholar, but also a remarkably endowed writer, whose 
most special studies, even those concerning Saint-Simon’s finan- 
cial affairs, read with an ease and agreeableness that lead the 
reader on as it were in spite of himself. This charm springs in 
large measure from his rare vitality of mind, which never allows 
one to forget, in the midst of the most minute details, the intellec- 
tual interests which constitute the reason for mentioning them. 
A very useful contribution has been made to the history of scien- 
tific methodology by Robert Blanché in his work on Le ratio- 
nalisme de Whewell.** Whewell is generally poorly known. In his 
own times he was not estimated at his true value, even at Cam- 
bridge University, where, however, he played a considerable role. 
The current of ideas of that age, of which John Stuart Mill was 
the principal representative, tended towards empiricism, while 
Whewell himself was an original but confirmed rationalist. The 
main current also tended towards free thinking, while he remained 
faithful to the religious tradition. And moreover, his profound 
theory of the transformation of ideas into facts, implying as it 
did what has been called in our own time “the making of reality”, 
was difficult for his contemporaries to understand, oriented, as 
they were, much rather towards an evolutionary realism. Later, 
when inverse tendencies developed, the works of Whewell often 
discouraged their readers because of the complications and varia- 
tions in their editions. We find in Blanché’s book concordances, 
made with the greatest care, which remove this difficulty. But 


especially we find an accurate, faithful, and profound exposition 


"Paris, Alcan 
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of the doctrines of the Vice-Chancellor of Trinity College on the 
formation of ideas, the philosophy of induction, the progress of 
reason, and the conditions of intellectual and moral education. 
Certain conclusions of this work are debatable, but in virtue of 
its author’s knowledge and choice of texts, and the abundance of 
references to Whewell’s works, marking a mind accustomed to 
the best historical methods, the book is an excellent instrument for 
the study of its subject. 

Equally belonging to the history of the philosophy of the sci- 
ences is the remarkable and voluminous work by Jean de la Harpe, 
professor at the University of Neuchatel, entitled De l’ordre et du 
hasard: le réalisme critique d’ Augustin Cournot.* The first part 
deals with the author’s life and the influences which formed it; 
first student of law, then mathematician, scholar at the Ecole 
Normale in 1821, later professor of analysis and mechanics at 
the University of Lyons, and finally Inspector General of mathe- 
matics. Leibniz and Kant were the philosophers who influenced 
him most; economic studies which he turned in a mathematical 
direction also had a great part in the progress of his ideas; but 
the dominating element in them was supplied by his labors on the 
calculus of probabilities, for which he always had a predilection. 
De la Harpe has appended to this part of his study the Correspond- 
ance entre l’Algébre et la Géométrie (1847) which he considers 
as also constituting part of Cournot’s technical preparation for his 
philosophical system. 

The system itself is studied no less profoundly, and many new 
and curious things are brought to light. For example, how Cournot 
had grasped, before Goblot, the idea that “to deduce is to con- 
struct”, and before Poincaré, the necessary role of ‘conventions’ 
in science; how he defined positivité in a broader way than did 
Auguste Comte; and finally the place he makes, in scientific 
thought, for “philosophical sensitiveness”. But the heart and cen- 
ter of this exposition, documented with a richness and a variety 
of texts which show how familiar de la Harpe is with his author, 
is the theory of rational order, distinct both from logical order 
and from chance, about which he finds many new things to say, 

“ Memoirs of the University of Neuchatel IX. Pp. xxiv, 377. Preface by 


Arnold Reymond. The content of this book, printed in small type, is much 
more considerable than the number of pages indicates 
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in spite of the earlier studies of Milhaud, Darbon, and Mentré. 
The theory of chance, so directly interesting, at the present time, 
with respect to the whole methodology of the sciences, is the 
object of two long chapters wherein are cast into relief the close 
connection between this question and that of “correspondence” ; 
and the diverse interpretations accorded to Cournot’s doctrine are 
confronted and illuminated the one by the other. Although in the 
end one must recognize certain difficulties and perhaps some in- 
decision in his thought on this subject, at least his theory is cleared 
of several pointless objections not justified by the texts. 

The last part of the work takes up Cournot’s vitalism and his 
philosophy of history. It is conceived in an essentially modern 
spirit, in that the author’s politics are confronted, with great in- 
sight, with the historical events which have transpired since his 
time, and with the sociological doctrines of the following period. 
A few pages on Cournot’s religious ideas and on his transratio- 
nalisme terminate the book: they are not its least interesting ones. 

L’Esthétique francaise contemporaine, by V. Feldman,’ pre- 
sents a very well documented survey, and one that is clearly 
divided according to the various problems under discussion. These 
problems include the relations of esthetics with physiology, psy- 
chology, and sociology ; the nature of the esthetic fact; the relation 
of idea to form and materials in the arts; and the normative prin- 
ciples which propose themselves to the artist just as moral values 
propose themselves to the man of action. The author often carries 
these problems back to their origins, but only in order the better to 
bring to light the conceptions of men active at the present time. 
We have indeed mentioned previously most of these men in these 
pages, in connection with their publications; but one understands 
them better when they are thus grouped together or contrasted 
with each other, particularly as in the conclusion of the work. 
This conclusion also affords very interesting perspectives on the 
relations of art with knowledge—or better, with the construction 
of the Cosmos—and on the traditional and still solid doctrine 
which construes the work of art as “the sensuous expression of 
the idea’. These perspectives join together in a remarkable manner 
with the philosophical and psychological views of which we shall 


* Paris, Alcan. “Nouvelle Encyclopédie philosophique.” 
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speak later on—involving the general opposition of our age to 
mechanistic and quantitative explanations which neglect the im- 
portance of form and think to reduce the whole to a juxtaposition 
of its elements.*® 

For the rest, many other philosophical works of an historical 
or semi-historical nature could also be mentioned. We have, for 
example, La pensée et libre-arbitre,"* by Augustin Jakubisiak, of 
which the conclusions are definitely dogmatic and even religious, 
but of which the greater part is a vast inquiry about the problem 
of liberty in antiquity, the middle ages, and modern times, includ- 
ing recent scientific ideas on corpuscular indeterminism. Then 
there is a little book, short but profound, by Henri L. Miéville, 
of Lausanne, Nietzsche et la volonté de puissance.** The rap- 
prochement between the “Nietzschean adventure” and contempo- 
rary moral problems gives to this study a considerable interest 
and importance. The author has applied himself, with a remarkable 
regard for impartiality, to saying nothing which might be unfair 
towards Nietzsche, and yet to detracting nothing from the evil 
which this great poet and mediocre philosopher has done to Euro- 
pean public spirit by his naive enthusiasm for agonistic evolution- 
ism. A. Le Moine has published a large volume entitled Les vérités 
éternelles chez Malebranche.’® And Gilbert Maire has written 
Bergson, mon maitre,® containing the curious memoirs of a for- 
mer student of philosophy, who relates the intellectual history of 
his youth between 1907 and the War, depicts his comrades and his 
professors (of whom many, though illustrious, scarcely pleased 
him), and who finds in Bergson a benevolent guide. There is also 
a book by Nédoncelle, La pensée religieuse de von Hiigel ;** and 
many more, without counting the periodical articles, among which 
I shall mention particularly “Logique, mathématique et participa- 
tion a la fin du V® siécle hellénique”, by Abel Rey, in which the ac- 
tive and learned Director of the Institute of the History of the 
Sciences pursues his earlier studies on the genesis of scientific and 
philosophical notions, considered in close connection with each 


other. 
* See below, Part IV. " Paris, Vrin. 
* Paris and Lausanne, Payot. Pp. 92 ® Paris, Vrin. 
* Paris, Bernard Grasset. * Paris, Vrin. 
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II 


Like all history, the history of philosophy really derives its main 
interest from the relation it bears to contemporary philosophical 
conceptions. And in this domain also, following the words of 
Bacon, homines non feriantur. 

First of all, we owe to Dominique Parodi, in the form of a short 
volume of the “Nouvelle encyclopédie philosophique”, a brilliant 
essay in first philosophy, or, as we are pleased to say in France 
today, in general philosophy. It is modestly entitled En quéte d’une 
philosophie.** Readers of this Review are already familiar with 
Parodi’s doctrine. He belongs to the group which advocates ra- 
tionalism, but a rationalism that does not pretend to deduce every- 
thing a priori. He understands by that word only a firm conviction 
that anti-intellectualism is an error and a danger, that pragmatism 
is superficial, that positivism is outworn, and that the sciences, 
fragmentary as they still are, and moreover incompletely coherent 
in their generalizations, cannot dispense with a mind seriously 
disposed to constitute for itself, along with them, a view of the 
world as a whole and of the relations between man and nature. 
The first two chapters, “La crise de la philosophie moderne” and 
“Persistance du rationalisme”, deserve particular attention from 
American readers, who will find there, in a few pages, a very 
clear, vigorous, and well-informed schema of the principal move- 
ments in the most recent French philosophy. In this wise they 
form an indispensable complement to La philosophie contempo- 
raine en France published by the same author some time before 
the War. The balance of the work is devoted to the “Problem of 
Being”—thought, nature, and becoming. I shall point out particu- 
larly the original place which he assigns in it to the role of lan- 
guage, in the broadest sense of that word. For the most fundamen- 
tal metaphysical opposition seems to him to lie in the contrast 
between the sign and the thing signified, which is equivalent to 
that between subject and object. “Thought is at bottom only what 
is capable of expressing itself in, of translating itself into, gestures 
or words.” For the traditional dualism of mind and body, spirit 
and matter, he substitutes relationships of inseparability and of 


* Paris, Alcan 
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reciprocal creation between activity and spatiality. He himself 
willingly calls this doctrine “idealistic”, in that for him matter 
cannot be reduced to pure and simple mechanism, and involves 
intentions, a directed action whose manifestations superpose 
themselves upon each other in a sort of dialectic. Thought seems 
‘spiritual’ in relation to the living organism, but life has the same 
relation to non-living matter ; in the latter a certain energy remains 
irreducible to the simple mechanical relations of space and move- 
ment ; and only these last are strangers to all ‘spirituality’, because 
they are no longer anything but abstract elements, mathematical 
symbols, simple frames and forms of objectivity. 

An idealism so understood does not stand in opposition to 
realism ; is indeed the most perfect realism, says Parodi: “for it 
confers upon all parts of the universe, and upon all individual 
beings composing it, precisely the sort and degree of reality by 
which they can be known.” The multiplicity of individuals and 
of thinking beings, which cannot be subjected to doubt, would 
exclude total reduction to a thought which was only thought. Ideal- 
ism is therefore for him merely the impossibility of reducing all 
knowledge to its object. It is a “concrete idealism”, which does 
not flatter itself that it is able to explain and deduce everything, 
but which admits an order immanent in things, or rather an or- 
ganizing tendency of order, to which Parodi would not refuse to 
give the name of ‘God’ or the ‘Absolute’. But if so, it would be 
without further implication; it would amount merely to a simple 
affirmation of the intelligibility of what is; an affirmation presup- 
posing an opposition between perfect thought and all our frag- 
mentary thoughts. He accords to it, it seems, only the value of an 
organizing idea; a postulate, not of the practical reason, but, may 
we say, of normative reason. I realize that these brief indications 
fall far short of yielding a sense of what this work of less than 
two hundred small pages contains. They will however have ful- 
filled their purpose if they lead a few more philosophers to read 
the work for themselves. 

If the idea of God is for Parodi a distant goal, and qualified 
with many reservations, it is on the contrary for Maurice Blondel 
the animating spirit of philosophy, as of all activity. This inde- 
fatigable worker, whom neither age nor poor eyesight can stay, 
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cheerfully continues with the great work whose preceding stage 
was made up of two volumes on La pensée. It is now L’étre et 
les étres®® which forms the object of his meditation. It is a con- 
tinuation; but, in spite of the amplitude of the title, it is not an 
end, of the work; for he humorously entitles the last pages of his 
book “Conclusion apéritive”, and announces at the same time the 
early publication of a new work on L’esprit chrétien and a new 
edition of L’action now to be more closely bound up with the whole 
of his great philosophical construction. 

This work is as rich and as ingenious as the preceding ones. 
Like them, it is composed of a first half which systematically con- 
structs the edifice, and of a second part made up of excursus and 
commentaries whose flavor and originality give them the same 
seductive quality. Assuredly, the “problem of being” is as obscure 
as it is indeterminate. Scarcely can one say, when approaching it, 
what one intends to seek. Blondel knows this well, and a large 
part of his work is devoted to putting us on our guard against 
certain oppositions which he considers equivocal. Nevertheless 
neither does he admit all the distinctions which have been made; 
and not the less does he defy “false antitheses” and “specious 
dissections”. For him, for example, the logical copula #s is not radi- 
cally different, at bottom, from the being we attribute to our fel- 
lows or even to God. One may disagree with him about certain of 
these assimilations, but it must be recognized that his work is 
full of semantic observations useful to the most positive-minded, 
and that there is much to be remembered of his analyses of the 
words essence, existence, datum, noumenon, thing-in-itself, sub- 
stratum, substance, hypostasis, and others of the same sort. 

It seems that he ascends, in the opposite direction, the stages 
outlined by Parodi. For example, he explains in what sense matter 
participates in being (not that one can really call it being) ; how 
living beings already are more deserving of the name, are so to 
speak “candidates for being” ; and what superior degree of reality 
belongs to persons. These latter are doubtless incomplete, but are 
nevertheless, in this respect, the highest reality we know. For 
neither the Elan vital, nor Societies, nor the Universe considered 
as a whole, appear to him to attain to such a high degree of being. 
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Where, now, will this notion, obscurely present in all our thoughts, 
truly realize itself? It suffices to frame the question to foresee 
what Blondel will reply—‘in God, considered as creator and as 
person”. But he guards himself well against attempting to reach 
this eminence at a single bound. He arrives at it only through a 
deliberate discussion of the ideas of absolute being, being in itself, 
being of itself (a se), and being by itself. That this analysis is 
directed by something that goes beyond it, Blondel is far from 
denying. “The ascending movement which has carried us along”, 
he writes in one of those fine comparisons so frequent with him, 
“resembles the rising tide which appears to raise from below or 
from the far away deeps of the ocean the wave, which is in reality 
drawn upwards from on high.” But the waves which crowd to- 
gether, tumble over each other, and break into foam, will never- 
theless never reach the star which sets them in motion. Similarly 
neither God nor creation can illuminate themselves for us with 
the light to which we are accustomed and which guides our daily 
conduct. That light is of another order. Must we therefore hold 
to the ignotum of St. Thomas? Blondel does not hesitate to refer, 
if hastily, to the serious objections due, on the one hand, to the 
imperfection and evil of created beings, and on the other, to the 
uselessness of creation for a perfect being. The failure of created 
beings appears to him to resolve the first difficulty; the weakness 
of our thought before the infinite divinity provides for the second. 
But if we appeal to this deficiency, how are we to measure its 
extent? Is that not to condemn us to silence? 

Analysis of the idea of a norm, in so far as it is distinct from 
that of a rule (in spite of the original connection, amounting almost 
to the equivalence, of these two metaphors) leads us to a very 
original idea of “a normative’’.** “Ontology”, he says, “is dy- 
namic and dramatic. . . . It is the explication, in knowledge and 
action, of the norm which manifests in us the presence of a divine 
design and of a transcendent demand ; a demand with which con- 
spire our intelligence and our will, in accordance with their essen- 
tial rectitude. For this rule, far from suppressing them, is their 

™“A normative”, by analogy with “a logic”, i.e., a theory of duties and 
values from the point of view of being and the hierarchy of beings. One of 


the supplementary chapters is especially devoted to an exposition of this 
conception. 
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means of realization and liberation.” These lines end the last page 
of the book; they admirably express its inspiration, and reveal the 
close connection it maintains with La pensée.** 

Lavelle, who also wrote a few years ago a book on L’étre, and 
who is preparing a book on L’acte, has just published two works 
very representative of the line of thought dominating his philo- 
sophical generation.** This is true of the first book although it 
is a collection of articles published in Le Temps, and of the second 
although its modest dimensions do not at-first hold the attention. 
The title of the collection is Le moi et son destin," and one has 
only to consider its main divisions in order to see that its original 
form detracts nothing from its unity. These divisions are “the 
intimacy of the I”, “the anxiety of the I”, “the liberty of the I’, 
and “the eternity of the I’. Bergson, Le Senne, Laberthonniére, 
Bachelard, Jean Wahl, Gabriel Marcel, Jean Guitton, and Jan- 
kélévitch, among the French; Kirkegaard, Heidegger, Karl Jas- 
pers, and Berdiaeff, among the foreign writers, supplied the occa- 
sion for these studies. But they are all absorbed and dominated 
by the very individual mind and the very definite doctrine of their 
author. This doctrine may also be found in Art et vie spirituelle,* 
a brochure quite similar to one I mentioned in these pages last 
year, entitled Liberté et personne. It acutely analyses the inner 
life, which can be only self-complacency, and the spiritual life, 
which on the contrary surpasses and dominates the individual. 
This analysis reveals also the oppositions and agreements between 
this spiritual life and art, the latter of which may sometimes form 
an obstacle to the former by attaching us too closely to the sensi- 
ble, but may more often lead us to it. In fact the spiritual life 
causes us to commune with being in its entirety, and transfigures 
the body to make of it the instrument of the mind. And such also 
is the aim of art. The artist creates himself in creating his work, 
and in binding himself, through it, to the whole world. And such 
also is the achievement of the spiritual life. Art gives a meaning 
to appearances; the spiritual life, likewise, absorbs appearance in 
meaning. In art, contemplation inspires action and action termi- 
nates in contemplation ; both are intermingled “at the peak of our 

*See this Review, January 1936. 


*See this Review, January 1933 and January 1935. 
7 ? 4 e ’ 
Paris, Aubier. * Published by the author. Pp. 53 
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being”. Finally art and the spiritual life place us in the presence 
of a perfect sufficiency; neither the one nor the other can realize 
itself save by a going out of itself which is at the same time an 
entrance into Being. 

The Allure du transcendental, by Bénézé,”* is a book related to 
these preceding, if not with respect to all of its conclusions, at 
least with respect to the spirit animating it. It is the product of 
the meditation of a young, sincere mind, passionately devoted to 
philosophy. The roots of his thought are nourished by the tradition 
which regards philosophy as a process of reflection, and considers 
the science of objects to be an inferior degree of thought. In order 
not to risk betraying him, the safest procedure will be to borrow 
his own conclusions: “(1) What is Given, is transcendental con- 
sciousness, the whole. Therefore only analysis is possible. Any 
synthesis, either partial or pretending to completeness, any re- 
construction of this given, presupposes analysis, and is only a 
romance, a value, legitimate as such, but personal and subjective. 
(2) Some value being requisite to motivate practice, analysis as 
such is of zero utility. It enables one to avoid certain errors in the 
manipulation of notions. Taken in isolation, moreover, it is im- 
possible; for to perform an analysis is already to posit a value— 
the search for truth. Whence this work. (3) Man’s body is his 
measure of all things.*° (4) But the body does not suffice to ex- 
plain everything. The subject is capable of creating itself, starting 
from the body and transcending it. The last term in the filiation 
of notions, it completes their cycle in elevating itself, or in attempt- 
ing to elevate itself, to the divine level of transcendental con- 
sciousness. (5) This creation, which proves and assures my liberty, 
makes of the world a simple pretext for my contemplation and my 
action, for the contemplation and action of persons in whom I 
recognize an identical power.” Thus the work rises, triply sup- 
ported; supported on the one hand by rationalistic dialectics, on 
the other by the Bergsonian analysis—and particularly by what 
he calls the “Bergsonian privilege”, i.¢., the supremacy of the 
internal senses, of coenaesthetic states of consciousness—and 
finally by the innovating characteristics of contemporary sciences. 

* Paris, Vrin. 


” Bénézé intends this in the most radical sense. “This analysis”, he says, 
“yields the certainty that the whole man dies with his body.” 
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It is so closely packed with original detail that it is scarcely possi- 
ble to give an outline of it. Its result is twofold; one, in the work 
itself, in the final chapter boldly entitled “I’’; the other, outside 
the work (but outside only in so far as material form is concerned, 
for in fact the two works are really one) in a second, much shorter 
volume, entitled Valeurs.** This work contains fifty-seven “propo- 
sitions” of a Spinozistic aspect, but differing from Spinoza’s in 
that they are not to be taken as theorems followed by demonstra- 
tions but much rather as themes to be made clear and meditated 


upon. 


Il 


Although they touch upon questions of general philosophy and 
theory of knowledge, like the studies of which I have just been 
speaking, it seems to me correct to set apart two works which 
distinguish themselves by their vigorously realistic standpoint, and 
by their directness, their ability to freshen the ordinary philo- 
sophical atmosphere. I refer to La représentation, by André Cres- 
son,®? and Le réalisme méthodique, by Etienne Gilson.** It is only 
the more interesting that the two authors are university men, 
both Agrégés in philosophy, Docteurs és Lettres; Cresson, hon- 
orary professor at the Lycée Louis le Grand, Gilson, professor 
at the Collége de France. But with all that, they differ exceedingly 
so far as their doctrines are concerned. For Gilson is a confirmed 
Catholic, a master in the study of medieval philosophy; while 
Cresson is a positivist, withdrawn from all religious considera- 
tions, and partisan of a naturalism already developed in well- 
known works, e.g., L’invérifiable, Les bases de la philosophie 
naturaliste, L’éspéce et son serviteur. And yet there is, in their 
manner of approaching contemporary philosophical questions, in 
particular the problem of knowledge, a consanguinity of mind and 
temperament which sets them apart, and gives to their books a 
particular flavor. 

Gilson’s brief and lively work pleads the cause of “immediate 
realism” with as much independence as keenness. Immediate real- 


ism: for his essential thesis is that it is to travel in the wrong 


. ; 
"Same format and same publisher. 
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Paris, Boivin. 
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direction to desire to start from the subject alone and arrive at 
the object, discover being, while accommodating oneself only to 
thought. The esse must be posited at the same time as the percipi; 
otherwise one will never succeed save by sophistry in deriving the 
first from the second. This is a matter of life and death for phi- 
losophy ; lacking this point of departure it will end by destroying 
itself, either by falling into a pure scepticism or by confusing itself 
with science and losing itself therein. “Like the catoblepas,™ 
idealism devours its own feet without being aware of it.” The 
proof of this selfdestruction—in Cartesianism, secretly vitiated 
by the latent subjectivism of the Cogito; in Kantianism; in con- 
temporary idealism—occupies the main chapters of the work. In 
spite of all the respect and sympathy he has for them, the author 
does not spare the neo-scholastics themselves, and denounces their 
so-called “critical realism” as a ruinous concession which delivers 
them to the enemy. In a Conclusion full of humor, “Vade-mecum 
du débutant réaliste’’, he vigorously jostles the traditional philo- 
sophical commonplaces and make-believe theories of knowledge. 
There would be, naturally, more than one objection to make to 
the work, as well from the point of view of realism itself as from 
that of its opponents. But one cannot fail to recognize the pro- 
fundity of certain of his formulas—such as, “the idealist thinks, 
whereas the realist knows’’—and especially the freshness of the 
treatment he accords, often in a few words, to problems debated 
for centuries. 

Cresson begins, contrary to Gilson, by attesting the fact of the 
representation, in so far as present to thought. But he immedi- 
ately goes beyond it (as indeed does Parodi, and as did, before 
him, Renouvier) by means of the correlative certitude of the 
existence of other men, endowed like us with a personal, psy- 
chological life; a certitude imposed upon us by analogy, the most 
fundamental of our intellectual operations. He therefore grants 
to Gilson, although in a somewhat less general manner, the evi- 
dence of objectivity ; and especially he holds himself, in fact, and 
as the author of Réalisme méthodique requires, to analysis of the 
object, and not to that of the subject. His first remark affirms the 


* A mythological animal, celebrated on account of its appearance in Flau- 
bert’s Temptation of St. Anthony. 
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undeniable utility of the representation for the needs of material 
life, as soon as the latter attains a certain degree of complexity. 
And his central theme is that one thinks just as one digests; that 
the cerebro-mental system reacts at the instance of an “unloosen- 
ing-exciter”, following the general laws of biological response to 
the actions living beings undergo. He clearly shows all that is 
foreign to consciousness in the most conscious thought, and how 
the voluntary guidance of reflection, quite like that of an auto- 
mobile, consists only in deciding, beginning, and watching over, 
an action which ought to go on of itself. What is essential to it 
must be given to us; it must work itself out spontaneously, and 
as independently as a tree is given to us when we turn our heads 
in a certain direction. We make use in reasoning of our mental 
structure, just as we make use of our muscles for walking, with- 
out knowing how they function. Neither naive realism nor epi- 
phenomenalism, which he subjects to a careful analysis, appears 
to him to be worth pausing over. And idealism, when it does not 
shelter itself behind vague formulas which deprive it of all con- 
sistency, does not reveal itself to be more reasonable. How explain, 
in consistent idealistic terms, or even simply describe, the func- 
tioning of a phonograph? How subordinate life to consciousness, 
when we see consciousness depending inscrutably on life? “There 
are two realities, unknown by us, although we are sure of their 
existence ; and it is by the contact of the one with the other that 
the representation is born, just as the spark bursts forth at the 
point where the steel strikes the flint.” 

Cresson would thus vigorously contest the claim to know things 
in themselves, as Gilson would have it; and the latter, for his 
part, would certainly criticize Cresson just as he critizes Mgr. 
Noél for setting out from an “apprehended real” and not from a 
“real, apprehended”. But Cresson does not lay himself open to 
the charge of evading solipsism surreptitiously, for he never com- 
mitted himself to that doctrine. He interprets Berkeley and 
Schopenhauer in a strictly positivist sense that it would be difficult 
to contest, and the subjectivity in question remains subordinated, 
for him, to the reality of the living individual, who reacts against 
a world as real as himself. 

The most essential of these reactions is the need to understand. 
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What we instinctively and ceaselessly seek, he says, is either an 
analogy or a reason for what presents itself to our consciousness. 
Could we not go further and say that these two tendencies, as I 
have tried to show elsewhere, merge in the superior value of 
assimilation? That would not be in disagreement with what Cres- 
son himself formulates as the supreme law of the mind at work, 
namely, “to seek the one in the many, the like in the different, 
what remains in what passes away; here we have as it were an 
intellectual instinct which at each instant directs and impels us”. 

Whence comes this instinct? Here one must come to a stop. 
Neither Platonism nor Aristotelianism, in his opinion, gives to 
this question an acceptable answer. And the author of La Repré- 
sentation views as not less unacceptable “passivistic” evolution- 
ism, according to which the environment makes living beings, 
notably man, without requiring that there be in him any original 
nature of his own. Quite to the contrary, the whole theory of 
evolution and of life can be understood only if the individual be 
thought of as responding, from the very beginning, and in a speci- 
fic manner, depending on his type and condition, to the actions he 
undergoes. Thus there subsists, in the train of a plausible explana- 
tion, an unknown of which we can no longer render an account. 
But this irrational, as we have already seen, appears as a logical 
condition bound up with all rationality. 

Although Cresson is anything but a communist from the poli- 
tical and social point of view, it will not be paradoxical to com- 
pare with his conception of the world those of the contemporary 
propagandists of that “dialectical materialism’”’ which was scarcely 
known, a decade ago, in French philosophical circles,** but which 
today, on the contrary, assumes a noteworthy place amongst the 
beliefs of the new generation. What is understood by this designa- 
tion differs considerably, in fact, from what is ordinarily called 
materialism; that is to say, the explanation of everything in 
mechanistic terms. If one translate this expression into the most 
usual terminology of our country and age, it becomes the equiva- 
lent of “evolutionary realism”, taking as the rhythm of this evolu- 
tion, not the Spencerian differentiation, but a progress by 
opposition and synthesis. This doctrine is maintained at the pre- 


* Save in the rather special form of “historical materialism”. 
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sent time by a group of publications devoted to the task of present- 
ing man and the world from this point of view. The title of one 
collection of essays is A la lumiére du marxisme,** written with 
the collaboration of Henri Wallon (Introduction), professor of 
the Science of Education at the Sorbonne, the philosopher René 
Maublanc, and the sociologist Georges Friedmann. The last-named 
has also just brought out a very compact, well-documented work 
on La crise du progrés,®* treated especially from the economic 
point of view, but also presenting a great many views on the most 
prominent philosophical questions. Bergson and Dr. Carrel are 
discussed no less than Taylor and Ford, and the work concludes 
with a brilliant theory of human plasticity. Several young scholars 
have also contributed to the collection of essays previously men- 
tioned, and some of these men have published separately, in the 
same propagandist spirit, works on the philosophy of the sciences. 
Such is the Biologie et Marxisme by Professor Prenant of the 
Faculty of Sciences of Paris, and L’origine des mondes by Paul 
Labérenne, professor of mathematics at the Lycée Rollins.** To 
tell the truth, in these last-mentioned works the principal interest 
is supplied by the views of positive scientific synthesis outlined by 
the authors, rather than by the often tenuous thread attaching 
them to the doctrines of Marx and Engels. But they have none 
the less great importance as symptomatic of the convictions of 
their authors, and of the ideas at present in course of diffusion 


among young French intellectuals. 


IV 

Cresson’s book, of which we expounded a little above the doc- 
trines on the import and value of thought, is not only a realistic 
critique of the commonly accepted theories of knowledge; it also 
contains many psychological analyses of great lucidity, revealing a 
lively sense for the concrete. Dreams, the relations of association 
and of analogy, pleasures and pains, recognition and memory, are 
studied by the author, if not in all their technical detail, at least 
in their general signification and as to their role in human nature. 


* Paris, “Editions sociales internationales” 
* Paris, Gallimard. ; 
* Paris, Collection Problémes, “Editions sociales internationales”. 
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This species of studies, which might be called philosophical psy- 
chology, has many representatives among the works recently pub- 
lished in France. 

As much on account of the celebrity of their author as because 
of their intrinsic contents, two works by Pierre Janet, Les débuts 
de lintelligence and L’intelligence avant le langage,** must be 
placed in the front rank. Although he is more than seventy-five 
years of age, Pierre Janet has retained a youthful intellect 
and even a youthful physique. Those who see and hear him for 
the first time are often much mistaken as to his age, so lively and 
original is his mind, his gift of perceiving things of which one 
had not previously thought. His two volumes, considering their 
content carefully, form a single work, and could be designated by 
the one title, Les éléments de lintelligence. It is surprising how 
many curious and new things he enables us to discover in the 
most usual operations of mental life, thanks to his method of 
analysis and the concepts he has constructed in order to apply it 
—concepts such as “psychological tension”, the different “levels 
of action”, and the scale of their difficulty ; and latency, activation, 
erection, and consummation, of tendencies. But there is no trace 
of abstraction or of the spirit of system-building in his description 


and explanation of “conducts” by typical examples from animal, 
infantile, and pathological psychology. The notions of route, di- 
rection, obstacle, and detour; those of right and left, closely con- 
nected with the former; the ideas of the place where one lives, 
and by relation to which one orients oneself; those of door or 
passage, of tool, portrait (designed or modeled), and resemblance, 
of form and matter—such are the principal “intellectual objects” 
around which in the first instance intelligence constitutes itself. At 
a higher level is added the “basket of apples”, the prototype of 
mathematical aggregates; for it is the idea of the assemblage of 
similars which is the characteristic trait of such aggregates. The 
basket may be replaced, as Janet remarks, by a calabash, an an- 
fractuosity, a box, or a carriage. Intellectually these are all one. 
The whole logic of extension and comprehension are there in 


germ. The general term, that mainspring of language, is only 


* Paris, Flammarion, 1934-1936 
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an ulterior and spiritualized form of the basket. The act of filling 
and emptying, of adding and taking away, furnishes to thought 
matter for the marvellous developments we know about. The 
leather thong, the cord and the knot which puts an end to it, are 
not less important for the constitution of reason. The notion of 
“conduct” 


‘ 


whole and part originates in the same manner from the 
of partition, sometimes so necessary in the utilization of things, 
and comes to perfection in the “conduct” of distribution. Here is 
an Erkenntnistheorie of a new type, of which the nineteenth cen- 
tury scarcely thought,*° and whose positive character would escape 
the criticisms of the Friesian school. 

More subtle, but not the less closely linked to fundamental “con- 
ducts”, are the notions of the individual, the person. These notions 
are susceptible of a high degree of development even before the 
advent of language. The sign and symbol lead us to the frontiers 
of language, and we enter its territory with the study of command 
and obedience, although their first phases are preverbal. The dis- 
tinction of the “leader” and “chief” reveals a stage of intellectual 
and social life. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about these studies is a bold 
regression beyond what men have ordinarily thought themselves 
capable of feeling immediately. “Time and memory are works of 
art.” Pierre Janet shows us how they were made; and the role 
therein of the sort of conduct involved in waiting. He causes us 
to witness the difficult creation of the present, and shows us, by 
the pathological disturbances of this notion, how much of inven- 
tion and fabrication has gone into its constitution. One has the 
impression, on reading his book, of rediscovering a past so thor- 
oughly buried under our habits that it had escaped us, and of 
rearousing obscure memories which were hovering in the back- 
grounds of the mind. But this retrospective study equally leads 
us to think of the future. It gives us confidence in the continuation 
of those accumulated acts of genius—genius for the most part 
unknown—by which men have raised themselves from the level 
of animal behavior to what seems to us today to be the most 
spontaneous functioning of the mind. From the point of view of its 


“The name of Espinas may however be recalled in this connection. 
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efficacity, this latter is still very feeble, says Pierre Janet. How 
limited we are, for example, in our activities for promoting life 
and health, which mean so much to us! Language, although it has 
already accomplished much, is perhaps only making its débuts. 
There are quite possibly many things we do not yet know how to 
express or communicate, and which men of the following cen- 
turies will express very well. Thus we find here again reasons for 
confidence in the idea of progress—so much contested for a gen- 
eration—just as we did, though of quite another sort, in Fried- 
mann’s book. 

The studies on Le temps et les souvenirs, Le réve, La croyance, 
and La psychologie de la raison, just published by Henri Delacroix, 
Dean of the Faculty of Letters of the University of Paris,** often 
touch closely upon the questions treated by Pierre Janet. Because 
of the nature of the Traité of which they form a part, the exposi- 
tion of these questions is very different. But when one comes to 
read carefully the works of Janet and Delacroix one is struck by 
the number of points upon which agreement seems to have been 
reached. That is a remarkable enough phenomenon amongst the 
best contemporary psychologists. Even aside from experiential 
facts and the philosophical conception of human conduct, there 
manifests itself a convergence scarcely to be met with heretofore 
save in the physical sciences; while these latter, as they search 
deeper, are on the contrary more often subjected to discussion. 
Upon reading Delacroix we see how systems such as idealism, 
empiricism, or pragmatism, and the explanation of the whole men- 
tal life by means of conditioned reflexes, have lost ground in 
favor of conceptions at once more variegated and more common 
amongst well-informed psychologists. And finally a remarkable 
characteristic of these studies is the appeal they make to the pro- 
ducts of thought, as much and more than to the observation of 
psychological phenomena, and the large use they make of the 
work of epistemologists like Meyerson and of logicians like Goblot. 

The learned Dean is moreover particularly well equipped for 

“Two fascicles of about one hundred pages each, destined to make up 
part of the Nouveau traité de psychologie, published under the editorship 
of Georges Dumas, Paris, Alcan. Vol. V, nos. 3 and 4. The separate publi- 


cation of the fascicles composing this enormous work is a happy innova- 
tion. 
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synthetic studies such as these. Not only has he himself published 
considerable and well-known works,*? but he has always followed 
foreign publications with attention, particularly those in English 
and German. He participates actively in the work of the Institute 
of Psychology, of which he was the principal founder, and di- 
rects the “Nouvelle encyclopédie philosophique”. Under its 
auspices he published a comprehensive work on Les grandes 
formes de la vie mentale, of which we have already spoken. The 
extent of his knowledge, and its condensation in a small number 
of pages in the fascicles just published, yield the reader in profits 
all a psychologist-philosopher, such as he, has been able to acquire, 
digest, and think on these questions in the course of thirty years 
of university teaching. One should not try to summarize a syn- 
thesis so fructified and already so condensed. Ideas are therein 
expressed with a brevity in which each word counts, and which 
compresses into a few lines the substance of a whole chapter. But 
one may emphasize especially what concerns belief and faith, 
language, art, the psychology of the mathematician, the sense and 
idea of time; the comparison of animal, infantile, and adult in- 
telligence; the insufficiency of hypotheses reducing these species 
of intelligence to adaptations, and the illusion under which those 
experimentalists labor who fancy they can measure intelligence 
by tests. And finally one should note particularly also the very 
rich representation of the new forms of rationalism, and—lI 
should be tempted to add, were I not personally concerned—the 


usage of the distinction between “constitutive reason” (raison 


“ 


constituante) and “constituted reason” (raison constituée). Dela- 
croix draws vigorous conclusions when permitted to do so by 
the state of research. In many cases he himself opens interest- 
ing perspectives on points still undergoing controversy. But un- 
like former systematic psychologists he never hesitates to say: 
“The question remains open’, when observations are insufficient, 
or hypotheses merely hazarded. He is one of those who have 
contributed most, and is still contributing, by his teaching and 
writings, to putting regard for truth above elegance or ingenuity 
of constructions. 


“Ta religion et la foi; Les grands mystiques chrétiens; Psychologie de 
l'art; Le langage et la pensée, etc. 
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Professor Rabaud of the Faculté des Sciences is known for 
his mechanistic theories, of which Pierre Dossier, among 
philosophers, has recently given an exposition in his /ntroduc- 
tion a la zoologie.** The work is an impelling criticism of creation- 
ism, classical transformism, Bergsonian evolution, and Goblot’s 
finalism, supported by numerous examples of structures and in- 
stincts which have no utility and are even sometimes definitely 
harmful or fatal to the beings possessing them, and which as a 
result cannot be explained as due to any process of adaptation. 
For him, just as for Lucretius, chance brings about all com- 
binations; selection eliminates only the worst. But this radical 
“tychism” has another side that Rabaud would not admit. For 
in reply to certain objections Dossier wrote that he would limit 
this thesis to the domain of life. Consciousness, for him, con- 
tinues to facilitate the satisfaction of needs, or on the con- 
trary to repress them; it conceives ends, by itself, and labors 
for their realization. Consciousness is will, choice, and finality. 
But then how do organism and consciousness collaborate, inter- 
connect with each other? “I know of no one’, he says, “who 
knows more about that than did Descartes.” 

We find, on the contrary, this traditional dualism combatted 
by Paul Guillaume. His work on La formation des habitudes* 
is very technical, documented with respect to its detail in an 
exact and topical fashion, and provided with a large biblio- 
graphy. But it is at the same time of great philosophical signifi- 
cance. This is so, in the first place, because the author has a re- 
markably precise and solid mind, and because men of worth, 
even when they give themselves as a task the study of positive 
facts, bring to the work a broadness of vision that bestows upon 
it a general significance and interest. And it is so in the second 
place because the philosopher, in so far as he is a logician and 
methodologist, can learn much both from the disclosure of the 
analytical and experimental procedures which permitted a suc- 
cessful attack on such complex phenomena, and from the pro- 
found criticisms to which Guillaume submits them. Such is the 
case, especially, with respect to the theory of conditioned reflex, 

“Introduction a la soologie d’aprés le traité de soologie biologique de 
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also discussed by Delacroix. Here the criticism takes on only the 
more significance because it comes from a decided partisan of 
behaviorism, who has even written a very substantial article for 
the Journal de psychologie to show that so-called “objective” 
psychology (the psychology of reaction) suffices to undertake the 
study even of the highest functions of the mind. The analysis 
and criticism of the “method of trial and error” furnishes an- 
other example of these penetrating discussions. The application 
to the higher habits is not only of logical but also of theoretical 
interest. Experiments by Thorndike and Leuba are utilized to 
reveal in a striking fashion the presence of a synthetic activity, 
oriented in advance, in apparently mechanical associations; and 
the considerable improvement which even the slightest interven- 
tion of an interest can afford towards the perfection of a small 
intellectual operation, repeated a great number of times previously 
without any improvement. The habitudes of perception and ac- 
tion clearly appear as something quite other than a sum of ele- 
mentary acquisitions; they constitute a remodelling of, and a 
progress in, the form of the act and its complete representation. 
Thus mechanics loses ground to the benefit of functions of another 
order, though in no sense supernatural, and the observation of 
which better and better confirms the reality. The opposition form- 
erly usually assumed between two levels of mental life, the one 
the realm of inertia, automatic association, and continuity, the 
other the domain of intelligence, gives place to the idea of a whole 
hierarchy of structures, of which the psychologist has as his 
task the determination of the conditions. 

In another sphere we will find facts and ideas in agreement 
with the preceding in Les aspects de l'image visuelle by René 
Duret,** the first chapter and conclusion of which are definitely 
philosophical in character. I regret that the great number of 
publications this year does not permit me to insist more at length 
on this work, containing as it does some excellent parts. Not less 
interesting views have a place in a still more specialized two- 
volume work, La méthode psychanalytique et la doctrine freu- 
dienne, by Roland Dalbiez. The first part carries out the original 


enough idea of expounding Freud’s theories sympathetically, and 
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in the most rational way possible, avoiding all errors of method 
or logic, evident exaggerations, and arbitrary assertions of mas- 
ter or disciples that have often been noted—in a word, pleading 
the case for Freudianism in the most plausible fashion. Dalbiez 
has practiced psychoanalysis for a long time, and has applied 
himself to choosing the best examples, and sometimes new facts, 
observed by himself. The second part consists of a discussion 
designed to bring out the acceptable and useful conclusions to 
be drawn from these facts and examples. Among these conclu- 
sions are included affirmation of the reality of the unconscious 
—somewhat disputed, in these days, by psychologists under the 
influence of so-called “objective” experiments, and disputed a 
great deal by way of reaction against a certain abuse that the 
preceding generation had made of it—of the methods permitting 
its exploration together with their bearing and conditions, of 
psychical dynamism and its rdle in morbid etiology, and of 
Freudian sexology. Finally the connections between suppression 
and sublimation on the one hand, and the higher functions of the 
mind on the other, are discussed, though briefly ; for Freudianism, 
says Dalbiez, has been falsified by those wishing to make it a 
general pass-key. “Psychoanalytic research does not explain what 
is philosophical in philosophy, artistic in art, scientific in science, 
moral in morality, or religious in religion.” But it still is a most 
valuable method for bringing to light facts which almost always 
evade not only the physician but the psychologist and philosopher 
as well. 

The present article began by remarking in advance how many 
important and variegated works French philosophy has produced 
in the course of the year. Perhaps some readers will find this 
assertion has been too well justified, and that this survey, al- 
though it mentions only the most noteworthy publications, con- 
siderably exceeds the ordinary dimensions. I do not wish to 
conclude, however, without saying a few words about an elegant 
and unusual little work by Jankélévitch, L’ironie,“® which it 
would be difficult indeed to classify under one of the currents of 
ideas we have just been talking about. It is above all a psycho- 
logical work, and indeed of a very philosophical sort, but it none 
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the less also borders on aesthetics and even on ethics. It is at 
the same time a work of art of a brilliant literary virtuosity; 
and it deserves to be read even by those only seeking in their 
reading for a pleasure analogous to the pleasures of travel or 
music. In connection with irony, its power, its dangers, and the 
snares it sets for the ironical individual himself, he extends his 
reflections to the secret, the allegory, the play, simulation, cyni- 
cism, humor, modesty, and love. He touches upon Greek philo- 
sophy, Italian comedy, German romanticism, and many other 
things besides. But he always speaks like a man who well knows 
what he is talking about, as one might expect of a former student 
at the Ecole Normale, an Agrégé in philosophy and a Docteur és- 
Lettres, who will soon himself be a university professor, and 
whose agility of mind detracts nothing from its soundness. Here 
is one more proof of what we have already seen from the ex- 
amples in the course of this study and of what William James 
remarked one day about Bergson, namely, that the most thorough 
academic culture “scholasticizes” 
wide and deep knowledge in no wise enfeebles true originality of 


only average minds, and that 


mind. 
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CONTEMPORARY GERMAN PHILOSOPHY’ 


HE trend toward realism, ontology, philosophy of being, 
philosophy of existence, is still characteristic of contemporary 
German philosophy. Frequent reference has already been made 
to this in our previous reports. It is not at all surprising that in 
conjunction with this trend and under its influence there should 
have been an increased preoccupation with St. Thomas, one of 
the classical ontologists. Out of this preoccupation has come an 
exceptional and very thorough work in two volumes by Pro- 
fessor Joseph Gredt, Die aristotelisch-thomistische Philosophie.* 
The first volume treats of logic and natural philosophy; the sec- 
ond of metaphysics and ethics. This sterling work is in reality 
a comprehensive textbook of Thomism. Moreover, every chapter 
gives evidence of the remarkable schooling of thought with which 
the Catholic Church equips its priests and teachers before send- 
ing them into the world. Every proposition has perfect, logical 
clarity. Every definition is precisely and distinctly formed. And 
the reader of this Catholic philosopher is again and again im- 
pressed by the inward, scholastic assurance with which this phi- 
losophy is set forth—a sign that Thomism is not the superficial 
knowledge but the fixed intellectual possession of those who ex- 
pound it. Joseph Gredt’s work is a sort of free repetition of his 
Latin masterpiece, Elementa philosophiae artistotelico-thomis- 
ticae,*> which has already run through numerous editions, being 
widely used as an authoritative text by students of Catholic phi- 
losophy. None of the problems belonging to the above-mentioned 
fields is left out of account. The problems are handled in a 
scholarly and objective manner, so calm and matter-of-fact that 
the personality of the author nearly disappears behind it. These 
works thus evince a purely scholarly method. 
To the witty Gilbert K. Chesterton, who died within the past 
year, we Owe a more popular and entertaining short account 


of St. Thomas and his teaching. We mention this book but briefly, 
* Translated from the German by J. S. Fulton 
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as it belongs to contemporary English philosophy. But it is a 
further sign of the sympathy which exists for Thomism in Ger- 
many that Chesterton’s book has been cordially received upon 
appearing in an excellent German translation by Dr. Elizabeth 
Kaufmann under the title, Der Heilige Thomas von Aquin, der 
stumme Ochse von Sizilien.* 

That interest receives further noteworthy confirmation through 
the appearance of the theology and ethics of St. Thomas’s Summa 
Theologiae in two volumes of selections in German, prepared 
by Father Joseph Bernhart, one of the foremost specialists in 
this field. He has added excellent introductions to both volumes. 
This work also has aroused lively interest. This fact is significant 
and instructive with reference to the philosophical and general 
spiritual development of Germany. 

The revival of the realistic way of thinking creates the ex- 
pectation that at last we shall receive a study of Aristotle that 
satisfies all scientific and philosophical requirements. It is almost 
astonishing that such a work has not already appeared. The 
problem is, surely, most enticing and important for the historian 
of philosophy. And it, naturally, could not be properly handled 
without reference to Warner Jaeger’s fruitful researches, on 
which we have previously reported. 

Every genuine and profound ontology will always be, in a 
certain sense, theology. For truly first being is invariably Divine 
Being. Thus the trend toward realism has also aroused interest 
in another medieval thinker of classical stature, the Jewish phi- 
losopher, Moses Ben Maimon, A few years ago his chief work, 
Fiihrer der Unschliissigen, appeared in faultless translation with 
an exhaustive, profoundly penetrating introduction by Adolph 
Weiss.® This introduction constitutes actually an independent book 
on Maimonides, as it comprises more than 300 pages. Weiss 
regards the Guide of the Perplexed as a classical discussion of 
the relation between faith based on revelation and philosophy. 
For in Maimonides’s opinion the doctrines of Judaism completely 
coincide with the results of speculative philosophy; both have the 
same starting point and the same goal. The title of the famous 
work is explained, according to Maimonides’s own account, as 
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follows: It is to be a guide for him who wavers between the 
literal and traditional exegesis of the scriptures on the one hand 
and the rational exegesis on the other. 

Most of the civilized nations of the world joined in commemo- 
rating the eight hundredth anniversary of the birth of Moses 
sen Maimon in a series of exercises, March 30, 1935, at Cor- 
dova, which put into words the grateful reverence in which this 
great thinker is held, and acknowledged the abiding influence 
of his thought. 

The interest in systematic philosophy is in general more pro- 
nounced than that in historical research. The decline of historical 
investigation is assuredly connected with the decline of histori- 
cism in almost every field of culture. We can, therefore, report 
on but few works in the history of philosophy. 

We owe an uncommonly acute and effective Platonic study to 
the professor of philosophy at the University of Berlin, Nicolai 
Hartmann: Das Problem des Apriorismus im der Platonischen 
Philosophie.* This historical study is obviously connected with 
Nicolai Hartmann’s own systematic position, with his ontology 
or philosophy of existence. It is a sort of historical proof for 
an interpretation of Plato that is partly new, yet partly runs along 
older lines of Platonic interpretation. The analysis of Platonic 
knowledge, i.e., the predominantly epistemological treatment of 
Plato, especially since the rise of Neo-Kantianism, had obscured 
the insight that Plato, understood in the light of his whole phi- 
losophy, had developed not only, indeed not primarily, a theory 
of knowledge, but above all a philosophy of being, of the truly 
existent, in short, an ontology. Yet if there is such a general 
theory of being, the question arises whether it also—that is, not 
merely the theory of knowledge but also the ontology—rests upon 
a priori presuppositions. If that were not the case, then it would 
have to give up its claim and its right to present a philosophical 
view of being. At the very outset of his work Hartmann criti- 
cizes the modern limitation of the concept of the a priori, which 
is conceived, understood, and criticized, only as the basis of 
‘synthetic judgments’. It is important, on the contrary, to em- 
phasize the fact that in all knowledge, even in the most naive and, 
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so to say, altogether empirical knowledge, there is an a priori 
aspect. Thus we have to do, in a certain degree, with a universal 
a priori, not merely an a priori of pure judgments. “The a priori 
is nothing less than an essential element in each and every cog- 
nition.” It is never entirely lacking. For Plato it is involved in the 
various modes of ‘vision’ and ‘prescience’, which signifiy a sort 
of immediate and almost naive intuition. The content of the a 
priori, according to Nicolai Hartmann, is not limited to the ‘form’ 
of knowledge; it is also not to be understood as merely func- 
tional, as certain modern directions of Platonic interpretation 
assert. Our author contradicts all these modern interpretations 
of Plato. The content of the a priori is, according to him, pri- 
marily of objective significance; 1.e., it is related not to the con- 
stitution of knowledge but to that of being. To indicate the pas- 
sages justifying his contention, Nicolai Hartmann now runs 
through the series of Platonic dialogues in a manner which, though 
achieving brevity through the use of catchwords, is yet extremely 
penetrating. He does not fail to recognize the magnitude of the 
difficulty confronting him. For Plato seems first of all to find all 
certainty of knowledge in the depths of the human soul. And es- 
sential portions of his philosophy are just a constructive psy- 
chology, which discovers absolute values, the ideas, in the soul 
and draws them up out of it. The question, however, now arises, 
“How can that which the soul finds in its own depths and draws 
up from them instruct the soul concerning the being of things? 
What it meets with in its communion with itself is its own, is 
thus not something beheld in things. Nevertheless it is to serve 
as a valid criterion determining what in truth belongs to them 
and what does not.” Plato does not merely strive to discover the 
absolute forms of knowledge; his passionate fight against the 
relativism of the sophists is revealed in its true strength in his search 
after absolute principles of being. And the “ideas” are not simply 
forms of reason, as with Kant; they are rather principles of the 
essence of objects, even if they are grasped first of all in intuition. 
A question thus arises, however, which contains a great difficulty. 
How must principles be constituted, which, on the one hand, can 
be immediately grasped in internal inspection and yet, at the 
same time, form the essence of objects which are given to us 
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through external, sensible intuition? Nicolai Hartmann character- 
izes Plato’s solution of this problem as a philosophical discovery 
of the first magnitude. The solution is this: Between being and 
knowledge there exists no opposition, such that a way would 
first have to be made from the one sphere to the other. This way 
exists, and the only thing of importance is to find and characterize 
it. At least from the concluding portions of the Parmenides and 
from the end of the sixth book of the Republic onward, the con- 
ception of the common nature, the identity, of the origin of being 
and the origin of knowledge becomes more and more evident. 

Having established this point for Plato, Nicolai Hartmann 
reviews, in a concise survey, the historical development of the 
conception of the identity of the two domains, the realm of ideas 
and the realm of reality. The old Platonic insight he finds even 
Kant upholding quite literally in the section on “The Highest 
Principle of All Synthetic Judgments”. He thus recognizes a very 
close relation between Plato and Kant. But he thinks this com- 
munity of opinion holds less for pure epistemology, as the Neo- 
Kantians claim, than, so to say, for ontology. Hegel’s stand also 
depends upon this conception of identity. “The essence of the 
dialectic, as Hegel understands it, lies in the identity of the course 
which thought traverses in its progress and the development of 
the Absolute in the construction of the world. This explains why 
the science of logic takes upon itself the task of presenting the 
categories of the Absolute.” 

In this hypothesis of identity, there are involved an enormous 
problem and, at the same time, the germs of one of the classical 
forms of its solution. All thinkers of the first rank have struggled 
with this problem; they have all offered solutions akin to the 
Platonic notion of identity. Hartmann thinks, however, that Plato 
is the first to appreciate and comprehend the puzzling nature of 
this problem, and to grasp consciously the principle of its solu- 
tion. In this interpretation of Plato, this interpretation of a cen- 
tral problem not only of the Platonic philosophy but of philosophy 
in general, we have one of the most interesting and fruitful 
philosophical contributions of recent years to the Platonic pro- 
blem. In this report we shall naturally not consider whether this 


hypothesis of identity is really able to solve conclusively the 
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problem of the relation between knowledge and being, idea and 
reality. Nicolai Hartmann himself, in so far as the account in 
question permits a judgment, appears not to be entirely convinced 
of the effectiveness of that hypothesis. In any case, he has thrown 
light upon the innermost presuppositions of Platonic philosophy 
and has contributed toward the destruction of the usual inter- 
pretation, according to which Plato upholds a dualistic position 
with reference to the relation of idea to reality. I myself have 
also combatted this interpretation. Plato’s “dialectic’’ seems to me 
to have in view an adjustment of the relation between idea and 
being. And this has nothing to do with the dualistic view im- 
puted to Plato, but is directly opposed to it. 

Now we shall report on another work, which is likewise con- 
cerned with Plato and with the abiding influence of Platonic con- 
cepts and points of view. Hans Willms has published a pains- 
taking half philosophical and half philological work on the con- 
cept cixwv. It elucidates the development of Platonism down to 
Philo of Alexandria in a remarkable special case.? That this con- 
cept in particular was used is noteworthy, because it is alluded 
to primarily in the religious sphere and employed in the philosophy 
of religion. Through it, the attempt is made to grasp objectively 
the absolute reality of eternal being and, thus, to know absolute 
being. The truth-value of this concept decides what we can know 
of absolute being, and, hence, of the absolute being of God. 

Must we not retract our assertion about a decline in the in- 
vestigation of the history of philosophy in the face of so amazing 
and unique a work as that which Stanislaus von Dunin Borkowski 
has given us on Spinoza ?* Or are significant results no longer to 
be attained in the domain of the history of philosophy? Has re- 
search already reached a termination? It is almost touching to 
read Dunin’s own confession in the Preface of his huge work, 
“I was unable to offer revolutionary discoveries.” And that re- 
mark refers to a work of three fat volumes with large pages. It 
is worth while setting down the contents and the number of pages 
of each. The first volume, Der junge Spinoza, comprises 520 of 
text and about 100 pages of notes. The second volume, Aus den 
Tagen Spinozas. Das Entscheidungsjahr 1657, contains 394 pages 
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of text and, again, nearly 100 pages of notes. The third volume, 
Aus den Tagen Spinozas. Das neue Leben, comprises 328 pages 
and more than 100 pages of citations and supplements. One stands 
astounded and full of admiration before this scholarly diligence, 
this absolute exactness and care in establishing even small traits, 
in so far as one can speak at all of such traits in connection with 
so great a man as Spinoza. Dunin accompanies our philosopher 
not merely, so to say, from year to year, as he states, but from 
hour to hour. Every moment, every step, every turn in the life 
and in the spiritual growth of Spinoza, is worked out, elucidated, 
and exhaustively examined, in its historical, literary, and human 
backgrounds. None of the numerous controversial questions is 
passed over about Spinoza’s development and the influences which 
affected him; and no discussion is omitted of the various sources 
of his doctrine, of his reading, of the cabbala, of the tradition 
and environment, in which he stood. Many and varied sources in- 
fluenced Spinoza. Yet Dunin contradicts the not infrequently ex- 
pressed opinion that Spinoza was an eclectic in the bad sense of 
the word. Despite frequent points of agreement with the old 
Jewish philosophy of religion, with the Arabians, the scholastics, 
Descartes, the Renaissance and Baroque philosophers, we en- 
counter in Spinoza, Dunin says, something wholly new and origi- 
nal in his manner of thinking and in the structure of his phi- 
losophy. He calls him a great collector of rare systematic pene- 
tration, And he justifies the extremely exhaustive analysis of 
sources in a twofold manner. First, the psychological develop- 
ment of Spinoza would remain unintelligible without that analysis. 
Secondly, without that investigation we should remain altogether 
cut off from the understanding of the uninterrupted flow and 
the eternal laws of philosophical thought in general. In fact, some- 
thing of the universality of philosophical thought in general ap- 
pears in Spinoza’s individual development. And I confess that 
not the least of the pleasures derived from reading Dunin’s studies, 
that penetrate to every last detail, was due to my reading an 
eternal meaning and a universal process and destiny between the 
lines of the very concrete accounts, which even depict many of 
the philosopher’s walks, step by step and from house to house. 
In Dunin we possess a master of historical perspective. The 
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application of his gifts and his method to Spinoza in particular 
has special interest, because our author, a Jesuit, was not a fol- 
lower of Spinoza. Nevertheless, he treats this philosophy and 
the noble personality of its creator with exemplary justice. Even 
the finest lines in the picture of this philosophy and this per- 
sonality he views and assesses with a keen and lofty eye and with 
large and truly historical understanding. With all his devotion to 
the smallest details, Dunin never for a moment loses that breadth 
of vision which places detail in relation to the whole and in this 
way understands and appreciates it. 

Otto Friedrich Bollnow has devoted a monograph, Dilthey, eine 
Einfiihrung in seine Philosophie,® to that master of the history 
of philosophy and of civilization, one of the most important re- 
cent historians. This work is a continuation of the distinguished 
studies which Georg Misch has made for the individual volumes 
of Dilthey’s collected works, as well as a kind of extension of 
my work on Dilthey, which I published in 1933 on the occasion 
of the hundredth anniversary of his birth.’ Bollnow, quite cor- 
rectly, tries not to regard Dilthey merely as a historian of civili- 
zation and philosophy but as a leading representative of the so- 
called Lebensphilosophie and a collaborator in the necessary re- 
construction of philosophy in general. He believes that in Dilthey’s 
philosophical works essential foundations are laid for such a co- 
herent reconstruction. The foundation and center of this re- 
construction he discovers, of course, in Dilthey’s conception of 
life. The best feature of this work is the frequent insertion of 
quotations, long and short, from Dilthey’s writings. Moreover, 
the work makes a welcome appearance, because it can contribute 
to the enlargement of the circle of those acquainted with Dilthey. 
For during his lifetime (1833-1911) he did not receive the recog- 
nition which he should have had. No less a figure than the most 
important contemporary Spanish philosopher, José Ortega y Gas- 
set, calls him “the greatest thinker which the second half of the 
nineteenth century has to show”. 

Dietrich Bischoff likewise devotes a work to Dilthey under the 
title, Wilhelm Diltheys geschichtliche Lebensphilosophie.™ The ac- 
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count given in this book, too, reveals the extraordinary attraction 
which Dilthey’s fresh and vigorous style has begun to exert on 
an increasing number of people. Bischoff’s work is also of interest 
because it throws light on the remarkable, shifting relation of Dil- 
they to Kant. The present writer had occasion to observe the char- 
acteristic variations in the estimate which Dilthey formed of Kant. 
In fact we encounter here two entirely different philosophical 
types. Kant roots philosophy in the creative independence of pure 
reason, which, on his view, is wholly neutral towards the vacil- 
lations of historical process. Dilthey, on the other hand, thinks 
so much in terms of history that for him even philosophy and 
philosophical reason are creations of the omnipotence of the life 
of history. We have not yet reached a convincing decision con- 
cerning the rights of either type, concerning their independence 
of each other, or concerning the possibility of their combina- 
tion. Such a combination is certainly outlined in the dialectic 
method of speculative philosophy, especially in that of Hegel, 
through which the one-sidedness both of pure criticism of Kantian 
stamp and of Lebensphilosophie might be overcome. 

Dilthey with his Lebensphilosophie and historical psychology 
belongs to the ‘realistic’ trend in philosophy, which, as everyone 
knows, goes back to Aristotle and Thomas. With the growth of 
realism in the last decades idealism faces a crisis. There is even 
talk of ‘the collapse of idealism’. The well-known popular phi- 
losopher, Paul Ernst, who has also made a name for himself 
as dramatist and novelist, has published a series of essays under 
that title." That collapse, according to Ernst, is due to the fact 
that German idealism was incapable of developing its own, in- 
dependent, creative forms, t.e., forms which really make a compre- 
hensive construction of reality as a whole possible. Instead, ideal- 
ism constructs essentially abstract, attenuated rational forms. It 
sets up bare concepts and places these concepts in formal rela- 
tions to each other; and it believes it has thereby already accom- 
plished the task of a comprehensive construction of the world, 
which, however, goes beyond all these flimsy abstractions. Ernst 
holds that all the higher spiritual life of Germany is built upon 


a false foundation. It “ought to have been built upon that feeling 
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for life which is the basis of tragedy, and not on that from which 
the categorical imperative grew”. The classical age of Germany 
was lacking both in an appropriate understanding of the nature 
of tragedy and in the ability to construct one. Kant is thus set 
up as one of the chief representatives of empty abstraction and 
empty formalism. Paul Ernst thinks “that Kant is a second- 
rate man”. He even calls him “a profoundly immoral thinker”. 
“He is profoundly immoral as every thinker must be, who cannot 
soar to the heights of religion upon which the tragic poet, as 
well as the creative man of piety, stands.” Kant has contributed 
not inconsiderably to the deadening of spiritual life which has 
brought Germany to the edge of the abyss. Paul Ernst has con- 
tinued his thoughts in the book, Verfall und Neuordnung.* In 
these essays he participates in the work, which many have under- 
taken, of interpreting the present age. He constantly has the 
feeling that we are living in a time of change. He combats capital- 
ism, and sees in the Marxist system a phenomenon of decay char- 
acteristic of a collapsing epoch. More than anything else his fight 
is again directed against rationalism, which disintegrates life and 
the individual forces of life. He is a powerful opponent of Parlia- 
mentarianism and democracy, and demands a fundamental altera- 
tion of our way of thinking and our view of the world. Our view 
of the world as well as our economic and political organization 
should, in his opinion, have its roots in the heart of the people 
and in a religion peculiar to the people. Many regard Paul Ernst 
as a champion and pioneer of the Third Reich, and, in fact, many 
of his demands recur in the program of National Socialism. He 
was no profound, no great thinker, but a man of a pure and 
decent mind. He is, moreover, characteristic of a definite stage of 
development of the German spiritual life. 

Both from the direction of general culture and poetry and 
from that of philosophy new attacks have been continually form- 
ing against idealism. Not only the supporters of Lebensphiloso- 
phie and the more historically oriented thinkers, like Dilthey, but 
also those philosophers who come from biology and sociology, 
participated in these attacks. For a philosophy erected on a bio- 
logical or sociological foundation finds itself supporting a realism, 


which necessarily makes it an opponent of idealism. Wilhelm 
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Jerusalem is especially to be numbered among the spokesmen of 
that type of philosophy. Walther Eckstein has published an at- 
tractive and instructive work about him, with the title, Wilhelm 
Jerusalem, Sein Leben und Wirken.** Jerusalem’s realistic posi- 
tion was formed first under the influence of Wilhelm Wundt’s 
physiological psychology and then under that of Herbert Spencer’s 
synthetic empiricism. Subsequently, his position approximated 
more and more closely to the positivism and pragmatism which 
he met with in William James and F. C. S. Schiller. It conse- 
quently became distinctly remote from idealism in every form, 
while it approached ever closer to Lebensphilosophie and to ex- 
perienced reality, as it is given to us first and foremost in the force 
of immediate feeling. Especially in his well-known Einleitung in 
die Philosophie, which has passed through a large number of edi- 
tions, Wilhelm Jerusalem has formed his empirical, psychological, 
biological, and sociological philosophy into an impressive unity." 


II 


It is being claimed on all sides and on every possible ground 
that idealism is really dead and done with. But one should not 
place his trust too unconditionally in these claims, nor take them 
too seriously. Idealism continued after the death of Hegel (1831) 
to exert a decided influence. This is shown particularly by his 
very strong influence on Russia. Boris Jakowenko reports on this 
influence in an uncommonly illuminating and conscientious work, 
Zur Geschichte des Hegelianismus in Russland. Hegel und die 
Anfiange des Slawophilentums (1839-1849).'* We are told of a 
whole series of interesting Russian thinkers, who are usually 
grouped together under the common name of Slavophiles, and 
who, like their westward-facing opponents, occupied themselves 
earnestly with Hegel. This group of thinkers is noteworthy and 
interesting for two reasons. First, it is with them that modern 
Russian philosophy in general may almost be said to originate. 
Secondly, these thinkers set themselves the agitating question: Is 
German philosophy possible in Russia and can it take root there? 
And what changes would it undergo, have to undergo, in being 
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transplanted to Russia? Jakowenko’s work is one of those valuable 
and important studies which give us a coherent picture of a whole 
philosophical movement in the light of its chief representatives. 

We now wish to adduce yet another example warning us that 
great caution is necessary in asserting or prophesying the end of 
a philosophical movement. In the great Anglo-German historian 
and philosopher of history, John Dalberg-Acton (1834-1902), 
we have an important and highly esteemed supporter of the ideal- 
istic view, especially in its German form. Lord Acton applied the 
idealistic view to the knowledge of the historical world. We wel- 
come with joy a monograph on this distinguished mind, which 
is scholarly and authoritative and does full justice to the import- 
ance of Lord Acton: Ulrich Noack’s Geschichtswissenschaft und 
Wahrheit nach den Schriften von John Dalberg-Acton, dem His- 
toriker der Freiheit.* The influence of idealism on the thought of 
Lord Acton, Regius Professor of History at Cambridge, is ap- 
parent in two respects: in his method and in his view of history, 
which has an almost religious character. His interpretation of 
history is apparent in his gigantic, though incomplete, work, Hits- 
tory of Liberty. Lord Acton is known far beyond the borders of 
England as the man who proposed the great Cambridge Modern 
History, inaugurated it, and enlisted the aid of a large group of 
distinguished scholars of every nationality in carrying out the 
work. Of a deeply religious nature, Lord Acton claims for history 
an unbroken moral continuity, indeed, an irresistible moral pro- 
gress. This moral progress, he thinks, is already involved in the 
remarkable circumstance that modern men and modern scholars 
feel themselves obligated to carry out their historical studies in 
the spirit of scientific clarity and objective certainty, for these, in 
his opinion, are moral motives. Furthermore, we are striving 
more and more to derive from history incentives to moral action 
and to obtain from it the answer to the eternal question, what 
ought we to do? It is unscientific and immoral to occupy oneself 
with history for political reasons and for political purposes. Lord 
Acton himself once beautifully characterized his ethical, idealistic 
view and interpretation of history, in terms characteristic of a 
high, moral creed, by saying that for him the stubborn integrity 
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he 


of moral law is the secret of the authority, dignity, and utility 
of history. He holds that the profoundest cause of every historical 
action assumes the shape of right and wrong. It is his conviction 
that divine wisdom guides history and fate, and leads the world 
on towards perfection. Lord Acton’s declaration that constant 
progress in the direction of organized and secure liberty is the 
characteristic fact of modern history sounds like an utterance of 
Hegel. His faith in God determines his faith in historical progress ; 
and so he regards history as the true demonstration of religion. 

J. Hessing’s outstanding work, Das Selbstbewusstwerden des 
Geistes*® is written in the spirit of the highest form of idealism, 
speculative idealism. This work testifies to an exceptional philo- 
sophical talent. It does not discuss philosophy and special philo- 
sophical problems; but, quite in the spirit of Hegel, it depicts the 
selfdevelopment of spirit in exactly the way in which spirit itself 
is present and actual in its selfrealization. Besides being reminis- 
cent of Hegel, Hessing’s method reminds one chiefly of Bolland, 
Hessing’s predecessor at the University of Leyden. Bolland be- 
longed to the post-Hegelian movement, which he defended with a 
sharpness and energy of which eyewitnesses still tell most remark- 
able and amusing tales. Whoever was not an admirer of Hegel and 
a partisan of Bolland was not regarded by him as a philosopher at 
all, but was rejected as a dunce, often in so many words. He had 
an extremely strong influence on the philosophy and spiritual life 
of Holland. Hessing’s book exemplifies this influence. His discus- 
sion must be acknowledged to be at present the best introduction 
to the nature of absolute thought. We see here how thought, when 
it is really philosophical thought, deals with nothing but itself. The 
absoluteness of this thought creates and produces even its own 
truth. Truly philosophical thought is not dependent on any sort of 
experience, on sensations, or on any external reality, as empiricism 
claims, which in all its forms is subjected to most trenchant criti- 
cism. Thought is the lord and master of itself. So-called life, too, 
has no power over thought, as modern Lebensphilosophie asserts. 
By developing itself thought tests itself. When we speak of a 
critique of consciousness or carry out such a critique, we are in 
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the presence of nothing other than the selfrealization and self- 
examination of philosophical thought. Life may be mentioned in 
connection with thought only in so far as the logical development 
of the dialectic of the concept stands in question. And consequently 
a portion of Hessing’s book is devoted to the presentation of this 
selfdevelopment of the concept. The autonomy of thought and of 
philosophy is revealed also in the fact that philosophy finds neither 
its justification nor its purpose in any sort of moral or social 
utility. It does not want to improve, to edify, men; it wants only 
to possess and to develop itself. It is, therefore, simply the eternal 
creation of truth. From this brief report on Hessing’s book one 
sees how strongly active in him is not only the spirit of Hegel 
but the power of pure, creative thought. Thus the study of this 
book is a high logical delight. Thought is not looked upon here 
as if from a box in the theatre, but it lives in the author of the 
book. For he does not play a subordinate part, but realizes the 
dynamic of the concept in his own thought in an excellent, autono- 
mous methodology. 

As in Holland, Belgium, Italy, and Russia, there occurred in 
Germany also an Hegelian renaissance a few years ago. Its pro- 
gress, of course, depends essentially upon the understanding which 
one has of Hegel. For various reasons this understanding is diff- 
cult to acquire. Therefore, Richard Kroner, one of the leaders in 
bringing about that renaissance, asserted the need for a com- 
mentary on Hegel’s famed Phaenomenologie des Geistes in his 
distinguished, two-volume work, Von Kant bis Hegel*® which ap- 
peared in 1924. This need is fulfilled in the “Kommentar zu den 
grundlegenden Abschnitten von Hegels Phaenomenologie des 
Geistes by Professor Caspar Nink.*° Hegel’s entire Phenomeno- 
logy is not commented upon; the comments refer in the main 
to the two principal chapters and points of view, which bear the 
titles, “Consciousness” and “Selfconsciousness”. The comments 
are models of clarity, for there are commentaries enough that 
themselves need a commentary. Naturally, Father Nink’s com- 
mentary cannot remove and does not pretend to remove all diff- 
culties. I should like to recommend its use most heartily and to 
call attention not only to the actual comments but also to the brief 
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criticisms that are inserted here and there. Nink’s comments form 
a very useful supplement to the commentary which Kuno Fischer 
gives in his celebrated work on Hegel. 

sut do all these historical defenses and justifications of idealism 
suffice? We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the attacks on 
it require some other refutation than a reference to its continued 
historical influence. For it has really got into a distressing situa- 
tion. That is one side of the matter. The other side is that we 
certainly cannot abandon idealism. Otherwise, we should have both 
to abandon the philosophical tradition, in which idealism plays a 
decisive rdle, and to renounce the real and supreme philosophical 
attitude of mind, for which idealism is indispensable. The aban- 
donment of idealism would in the end involve the abandonment 
of Platonism. In fact it becomes more and more evident that at- 
tacks on idealism are at the same time attacks on the spirit of 
Plato. The doctrine of eternal and absolute ideas is rejected, be- 
cause there is seen in it an untenable formalism, and a manipula- 
tion of concepts which have no relation to reality and are inade- 
quate for the construction of living reality. Platonism is criti- 
cized as expressing, and emanating from, a purely formal specu- 
lation, in which the only triumph celebrated is that of logical 
construction. It conforms to reason and understanding, from 
which it springs likewise, but it does not correspond to the full 
essence of man. And it does not suffice for a universal interpreta- 
tion of reality, which is fed by a thousand streams and is possessed 
by millions of individual existences and millions of individual 
nuances. Without doubt, these objections have placed Platonism 
and, along with it, idealism in a critical position. 

The task of subjecting “the crisis of idealism” to a general and 
fundamental investigation followed from this situation and its 
recognition. The author of the present report devoted a recently 
published book to this task under the title, Die Krise des Idealis- 
mus.” If it is permitted, a few words will be said about this book 
as a sort of notice by the author. In order to be able to evaluate 
and to refute the attacks to which idealism has been exposed in 
the past and in the present, it is necessary, in the interests of ob- 
jectivity and fairness, to acquire an unprejudiced acquaintance 
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with the enemy, 1.e., realism and its objections to idealism. The 
main objection is, of course, that idealism remains out of touch 
with reality, does not do justice to it, even spiritualizes it in an 
inadmissible manner, and deprives it of its real content. And then 
there are further particular objections raised against idealism 
from the point of view of realism. First, the objection from the 
viewpoint of value, the ethico-axiological objection: Reality has 
for us an objective value, which is revealed in our desire for it, 
our wish to master and possess it. The purely spiritual relation 
to it that idealism sets up satisfies this desire by no means. Realism 
next raises an objection in the name of the idea of form—the 
aesthetico-morphological objection. Idealism respects and acknow- 
ledges actually but a single form, the classical. It does not, how- 
ever, heed and know the real wealth and variety of creative forms 
and the wealth of real forms and structures. Idealism, even from 
the formal point of view, makes reality much too uniform. And, 
finally, the objection in the name of experience—the emotional 
objection. The experience of reality is oversimplified by idealism, 
is rendered too coherent, and is spiritualized. Reality appears, 
however, in a thousand forms and in a thousand gradations, which 
cannot be sublimated, as idealism wishes them to be. Further, 
there have developed in all the modern sciences tendencies that 
contradict and run counter to idealism. Modern psychology, mod- 
ern theology, modern theory of education, modern historical 
science, modern natural science—these are filled with a realistic 
spirit and are endeavoring to grasp their respective portions of 
actuality in their full reality. 

ut this realistic criticism has its limitations. Certainly it pos- 
sesses an advantage, inasmuch as it takes knowledge of the real 
world seriously. But this turning towards appearances involves 
a philosophically doubtful liaison with the appearances. And thus a 
new positivism arises. It is quite correct for one to demand that 
philosophy take the special sciences into consideration. But this 
should not be carried too far, or else philosophy will lose its free- 
dom and independence of the special sciences. This freedom and 
independence of philosophy is an intellectual and moral necessity. 
And it is precisely idealism that maintains this intellectual and 
moral freedom of philosophy against both the world of the given 
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and the special sciences. It solves its problem by going beyond 
the given to synthesis and system; by possessing the moral and 
intellectual courage needful for coherent construction, for a uni- 
versal articulation of the given, and for its coherent interpreta- 
tion and evaluation. Through all these devices we transcend the 
limits of the given. But without this transcendence there can be 
no philosophy, no freedom, and ultimately no spiritual life. What 
is left, then, of the oft asserted crisis of idealism? I do not deny 
this crisis at all. But I understand by it something quite different 
from what is ordinarily meant. The crisis is always present in 
idealism and for idealism. For idealism is the philosophical and 
human expression of an attitude of constant conflict. It, there- 
fore, finds itself in an uninterrupted crisis. It faces a crisis, not 
because of attacks from without, but because of the indefatigable 
activity of its nature. It strives to systematize what is given, to 
derive reality from a supreme unity, to give a coherent evaluation 
and interpretation of being, to construct a supreme, metaphysical 
idea of value; but its exertions are, so to say, too heroic and too 
grand. They involve its crisis, make this crisis necessary and ex- 
plicable. 

The necessity and the grandeur of this crisis is illuminated 
particularly by the relation of idealism to the historical world. 
With its moral demands and commandments it advances against 
the world. But the force of history does not yield to these de- 
mands ; it defends its rights and its independence. Thus an eternal 
struggle ensues between these two powers, these two empires. For 
idealism, this conflict itself, and not an ultimate victory, is the 
meaning and goal of its nature and its struggle. And it does not 
shun the crisis into which it is plunged by the conflict. Idealism 
teaches the creative freedom of the spirit. But it teaches at the 
same time the necessity of the crisis, As a witness for spirit it is 
a witness for the creative power of the crisis. And the crisis is 
no less eternal than spirit. It does not signify the end or collapse 
of idealism, but every stage of this crisis signifies a stage in the 
eternal development of militant spirit and so of militant ideal- 
ism. Nothing more beautiful and appropriate can be said of ideal- 
ism than that it is in a crisis. Were idealism to carry its object 
entirely, were it to prove itself the only possible and the only 
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justified philosophical and spiritual attitude, then it would go 
to ruin on the completeness of its own victory. Its crisis belongs 
to its conditions; its crisis is its life, and certifies its rights. 
Through these discussions I believe justice has been done to the 
nature of idealism, its position in historical reality, and its rela- 


ordinate. 
III 

We have repeatedly had occasion in the above lines to refer 
to books by Catholic philosophers. They were, however, mostly 
historical writings or introductions to other philosophical works 
or commentaries. Catholic philosophy, however, has revealed for 
some time a noteworthy development on the systematic side. One 
can almost speak of a revival of Catholic thought—a revival which 
undoubtedly is connected with the revival of the ‘realist’ way 
of thinking and with the rise of the philosophy of existence, as 
this is represented by Heidegger, Jaspers, Nicolai Hartmann. It 
can also be shown easily that certain Catholic views make their 
influence felt in this philosophy of existence. Catholic philosophers 
and religiously oriented philosophers in general gladly refer to 
the philosophy of existence and make use of it in supporting and 
elucidating their thoughts. The philosophy of existence is con- 
cerned with the problem of being—Catholic philosophy likewise. 
For its thought is directed upon the highest being, upon absolute 
being, the being of God; and it has its foundation in this being. 
The treatment of the problem of being in the real sense belongs 
among the problems of the philosophy of religion. Firstrate work 
is being done in this field by Professor Bernhard Rosenmédller, a 
distinguished Catholic philosopher, who first won scholarly recog- 
nition through his study of St. Bonaventure. His new book is 
called simply Religions-Philosophie.2* Rosenmoller stands within 
the tradition of Aristotle and Thomas, which he regards as having 
philosophically a perfect guarantee. His philosophy of religion, 
moreover, finds its support in his own Catholic creed; since he 
claims, perhaps correctly, that philosophy of religion is impossible 
without the support of a definite religious creed. How is compre- 


hension of unconditional being to be secured? Rosenméller replies, 
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“The recognition of the existence of unconditional being is a 
freely assumed attitude towards unconditional being. The assump- 
tion of this attitude is a supreme metaphysical act. It is really and 
concretely consummated in every personal act.” He elucidates 
the nature of personal acts, as follows: “Personal acts overcome 
the impulsive tendencies, which run their course according to 
the dictates of nature. They are in a state of free motion toward 
objects which are valued for their own sake.” We cannot win our 
way to the eternal being by a gradual, inductive ascent, but by 
an act of inspiration or illumination. Rosenmdller repeatedly re- 
fers to the significance of the doctrine of illumination. That pe- 
culiar certainty which is the property of our higher spiritual life 
depends on illumination. In it one apprehends and experiences 
unconditionally the reality of absolute being. The essence of the 
‘vera religio’ is revealed in this inspiration. And the philosophy of 
religion is concerned with no other religion but this, while the 
systematic investigation, for example, of spirit cults, the worship 
of the dead, the worship of heroes, and natural mysticism, falls 
to the share of other philosophical disciplines. One of the chief 
values of this stimulating book consists in its bringing the problem 
of the apprehension of the absolute once more into the focus 
of discussion. Its arguments are almost a direct invitation to in- 
vestigate ourselves the recommended way of illumination and the 
significance which personal acts are supposed to have for know- 
ledge of the unconditioned. 

The representatives of Catholic philosophy quite naturally take 
the stand that their doctrine has the character of absolute certainty 
and truth. And every one of their books is supposed to contribute 
towards the justification of this conviction. Out of this there 
springs quite naturally and spontaneously the twofold question, 
(a) how, in contrast to this unconditionally true doctrine, error 
is at all possible, and (b) what treatment the problem of error 
has already received at the hands of other philosophers. The 
problem involved is, indeed, an extraordinarily interesting one. 
The more a science is concerned with the discovery of truth, as 
is universally the case with philosophy, the more must it fix its 
eye also upon the problem of error. An attractive and learned 
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book, Der Irrtum in der Philosophie,* is devoted to this obvious 
and urgent problem by the Catholic philosopher, Balduin Schwarz. 
He takes as his point of departure the fact that contemporary 
philosophy has fortunately and rightly returned after long years 
of wandering to its old, yet ever new, employment, to the simple 
investigation of the nature of reality. By doing so, philosophy has 
found its way back to itself. Balduin Schwarz refers to a session 
of the Kant-Gesellschaft, at which, through the instigation of 
the present writer in his capacity as president of the Kant-Gesell- 
schaft at that time, the trend of philosophy towards ontology and 
realism was made the subject and central topic of discussion. 
When the endeavors and results of human knowledge were once 
more considered from the point of view of truth and knowledge 
of reality, the question arose as to how philosophy can arrive at 
negative results. And thereby the problem of error was set. The 
philosophy of the recent past did not feel this to be a pressing 
problem. It had reached a settlement with relativism and capi- 
tulated to the ostensibly irremediable arbitrariness, narrowness, 
and subjectivity, of the knowing subject. Now, however, Schwarz 
argues, we have again acquired respect for the given. We per- 
ceive that there are fixed arrangements of things, from which 
one cannot in truth escape. Schwarz speaks of “dictation by the 
given”. With St. Thomas and all other realists, we can speak of 
the preéminent power of being, the primacy of which has long 
been forgotten or disregarded by philosophy. Thus error ultimate- 
ly comes down to a lack of adequacy of subject to object. How 
this lack arises and how it is to be understood are questions which 
Schwarz acutely investigates. In the first place, lack of adequacy 
(and hence, error) depends on inadequate logical forms; it is 
thus the result of imperfect thought. Schwarz makes a contribu- 
tion to the “logic of error” by following out these logical fallacies. 
And his account of the problem of error in the history of occi- 
dental philosophy is not less fruitful than those logical investi- 
gations. We share the author’s regret that external causes 
prevented his carrying this solid and instructive historical study 
beyond Kant. In the second place, error depends on factors de- 
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rived from our “personal structure” or, as Balduin Schwarz also 
says, from “man as a creature”. These sources of error receive 
treatment in the psychologico-anthropological part of this sub- 
stantial work. 

On the basis of assumptions essentially different from those of 
Catholic philosophy and of the philosophy of existence, which is 
akin to it, Heinrich Maier discusses the fundamental problem of 
truth and error, of idea and reality, in his great Philosophie der 
Wirklichkeit. Maier worked out his system in a series of highly 
important works with unflagging energy and impressive con- 
sistency. We have been able in our past reports to refer frequently 
to the individual works, in each of which he carried the construc- 
tion of his system a step farther. When in November, 1934, death 
snatched the pen from his more than assiduous hand, the con- 
cluding volume had fortunately been finished. His daughter An- 
neliese Maier conscientiously prepared it for publication. It is 
concerned with Psychisch-Geistige Wirklichkeit.** Maier’s philo- 
sophy, therefore, can now be studied and criticized as a whole. 
It is highly desirable in the interests of philosophy that intensive 
work be devoted to this project in the near future. For Heinrich 
Maier—ultimately Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
serlin—was one of those thinkers who during their productive 
periods do not receive adequate notice and recognition. His im- 
portance may be seen anew in his last work. It testifies to his 
towering philosophical strength, his exceptional systematic gifts, 
and his equally exceptional mastery of the entire historical de- 
velopment of philosophy. The first task of the work consists in 
the demonstration of the existence of psycho-spiritual reality and 
in the determination of its characteristic features. The basis for 
this is afforded by the activity of a “universal consciousness”. 
Maier says: “To be real does not mean to appear real to an 
individual consciousness but to a universal consciousness.” Uni- 
versal consciousness is the factor which constitutes spiritual 
reality. Maier then exhaustively develops the categories and those 
systematic forms which condition and guarantee the structure of 
spiritual reality. A major portion of these excellent investigations 
is devoted to the “antinomies”, im which he quite correctly per- 
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ceives the essential forms of the psychic, subjective sphere. The 
problem of the antinomies that presents itself here may be 
formulated in the following manner: How does the intuitive 
wealth of psychic reality fit into the unity or unities of the subject? 
In the realm of psychic reality we run into antinomies in every 
direction. Just think of the enigmatical relations of this reality 
(the subject) to space. Think of the opposition, inside of this 
realm, between the intuitive and the conceptual side of the mental 
world, of the opposition between psychic necessity and freedom, 
of the problem of the various types and forms of freedom, for 
example, metaphysical and moral freedom. Think of the opposi- 
tion between individual experiencing, willing, desiring, etc., and, 
on the other hand, universal consciousness and regard for uni- 
versality. Think of the mysterious discrepancy between what is 
purely personal and all the experience, knowledge, and volition, 
that transcend this personal sphere. Think also, in connection with 
this, of the opposition between finite and infinite consciousness, 
etc. All these problems are analysed with remarkable exactness 
and acuteness and with a rigorous objectivity which does not 
shrink even from selfcriticism. Maier at no point tries to hood- 
wink the reader with a solution or with the discovery of a unity, 
which is, as a matter of fact, unattainable philosophically. And 
it is not attainable, because it is just “subjective reality, as given in 
human knowledge, that is entangled in an antinomical antagonism, 
which we cannot overcome”. The psycho-subjective antagonism 
is, of course, a very different thing from the physical one. 

I know of no work in contemporary philosophy which sketches 
so clear a picture of the formal structure of psychic reality as 
does Heinrich Maiers’ book. Inasmuch as his Philosophie der 
Wirklichkeit lies before us as a whole, the question can now be 
raised whether it does justice to every phase of the problem of 
reality. And just because I admire Maier’s accomplishment, I 
should like to point out here that he restricts himself too exclu- 
sively to the characterization of the formal conditions upon which 
reality depends. He also does not penetrate sufficiently into the 
thousands upon thousands of meaningful situations, conflicts, ex- 


periences, etc., which give the essence and image of reality its 


richness and variegation. To be sure, one detects that Maier’s 
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keen eye recognizes all those meaningful details and complications 
and conflicts, which are active behind the pure structural forms 
and categories of being. However that may be, his Philosophie der 
Wirklichkeit is the most significant work of contemporary philo- 
sophy with respect to the problem and the dialectic of truth and 
reality. Maier’s “transcendental phenomenalism” strikes a middle 
course between idealism and realism. And the most valuable and 
promising aspect of this position is its dialectical character, by 
which the onesidedness of both idealism and realism is overcome 
and sublated in a higher unity. 

In his Psychologie des emotionalen Denkens Heinrich Maier 
was among the first to reflect on the problem of value and to study 
the various types of psychic relations in which values are realized. 
In recent years the idea of value has become more fully under- 
stood in its fundamental meaning and systematic import. We need 
not here go into the reasons why the idea of value has become 
prominent. We must only observe that we are concerned not 
merely with value as an object to be investigated philosophically 
and psychologically, but with the question whether, and how, a 
system of philosophy is to be constructed on the idea of value. It 
is above all needful in this connection to achieve a philosophical 
or synthetic understanding of the concept of value. Every special 
science also is concerned with a value. But “philosophy seeks 
knowledge of the most inclusive whole”, as Jonas Cohn says, the 
well-known author of the extraordinarily important and funda- 
mental work, MWertwissenschaft.?® The first thing to be empha- 
sized in justification of taking this externally well-appointed work 
into consideration is the fact of its necessity. There are reasons, 
extrinsic and intrinsic, why such a book had to be written some 
day. This circumstance serves to emphasize its universal sig- 
nificance. Both philosophy and the special sciences have felt an 
increasing need for clarity about the principal values and about 
the meaning and value not only of their special work but also of 
the entire cultural life. This is all the more justified, since pro- 
gressive specialization has resulted in a lessening of the feeling 
for life as a whole and, thereby, in the questioning of every 
special norm, political, scientific, artistic, or religious. Thus the 
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knowledge and certification of the fundamental values of our 
intellectual and practical activity is unconditionally demanded of 
philosophy. The title Wertwissenschaft has for Jonas Cohn also 
a polemical significance. “I am opposed to all who, following 
Nietzsche, deny a science of values.” Inasmuch as it is subject to 
the supreme norm of truth, it is a serious science, however widely 
it may deviate in other respects from the objectivity of natural 
science and mathematics. This science has philosophical validity, 
if for no other reason, because ‘value’ is an essential condition of 
knowledge of the world as a whole. 


How, then, does Cohn construct his “science of value”? He 
describes the whole realm of value; or, otherwise expressed, he 
describes the absolute whole from the point of view of value. 
Hence, first of all, the fundamental general meaning of the idea 
of value as such must be worked out. This investigation is carried 
out in the first part of the work, the Axiomatik or general theory 
of value. The second part is concerned with the multitude of 
different values which we encounter in scientific judgments, in 
experience, in the ego, in the person, in the community, etc. Since, 
however, this description is carried out coherently, Jonas Cohn 
appropriately calls it Systematik. Value is, moreover, not merely 
a theoretical category, but has practical significance, since “every- 
thing valuable demands its own realization”. This realization is 
effected by human endeavor. “Realization by men is the only kind 
we can know, just because we ourselves carry it out.” Jonas Cohn 
makes the point excellently that the science of value ultimately 
merges with the philosophy of civilization, since civilization is 
brought about through the creation of values. The forms and 
meaning of this realization of values by civilization and by labor 
are discussed in the third section, the Energetik or theory of the 
realization of values. This book is the final accomplishment of 
Jonas Cohn’s long and influential philosophical life. Breadth and 
depth of vision, prudence, and sagacity, are here combined in one 
of the most significant works on the philosophy of value that have 
come from the “southwest German school”, to which Cohn be- 
longs. In reading his work I was frequently reminded of the 
Philosophie der Werte of Hugo Munsterberg, who has not yet 


been forgotten in Germany and the United States. 
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We pointed out that the renaissance of realism has led to a 
revival of Aristotelianism. But this revival of Aristotle is not 
connected with, and limited to, merely his general ontology. It 
is connected much more closely with his interpretation of nature, 
his celebrated teleological and dynamic natural science. This na- 
tural science was revived by modern neo-vitalism. Neo-vitalism 
is just as decisively opposed to materialism and mechanism as 
Aristotle was to the mechanism of Democritus. No less a figure 
than Hans Driesch has once more appointed himself counsel for 
the opposition in his popular and fast-moving little book, Die 
Uberwindung des Materialismus.** He does not directly criticize 
and refute the economic or dialectical materialism which in Marx- 
ism has assumed such an important position even in the practical 
affairs of the world. What is attacked is so-called theoretical ma- 
terialism, which appears in the most varied guises. We are familiar 
with it, for example, in the form of atomism or in the modern 
form in which electrons, energy-quanta, or some other units of 
force, are assumed to be the ultimate elements of the world. In the 
refutation of this scientific materialism Driesch employs almost 
all those ideas which he has previously expounded with great 
success in his celebrated neo-vitalistic writings, especially, for ex- 
ample, in his Philosophie des Organischen. All these works are 
known in the United States. Driesch, in refuting materialism, 
makes use of the modern theories of genetics and embryology. He 
also enlists the aid of modern psychology with its theory of the 
‘unconscious mind’. What is especially noteworthy is that he fur- 
ther appeals to modern parapsychology, on which he has written 
a separate book. Parapsychology is still the subject of lively dis- 
pute. While it has secured recognition as a science in England, 
France, and the United States, this is not the case in Germany, as 
Driesch remarks with regret. All those sciences use the idea of 
purposive, active forces and lines of force. Forces and lines of 
force are nothing material. They are psychic and cannot be com- 
puted and measured mechanically. They are, therefore, the scien- 
tific instances which vanquish materialism. The new science of 
parapsychology in particular, Driesch emphatically declares, will 
destroy the very foundations of materialism. This little book is 
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valuable and important as a clear and instructive compilation of all 
the objections which show materialism to be impossible and un- 
tenable. Although it contains no really new ideas, one would like 
to see it in the hands of those persons who, even today, pay hom- 
age to materialism, which, nevertheless, is continually losing 


ground and prestige in exact research. 


IV 


Two questions arise in connection with the problem of value. 
First, is this a purely ‘theoretical’ or a ‘practical’ concept? That is, 
does this concept spring purely from the understanding and is 
its validity limited to the sphere of knowledge? Or are normative 
tendencies at work in it? Does it make a demand and insist on 
the fulfillment of the demand? Secondly, does philosophy itself, 
by relying on and appealing to the concept of value, go beyond 
the purely theoretical attitude and assume the attitude of a norma- 
tive science? It makes no difference how these questions are an- 
swered. For, in any case, philosophy through the mediation of the 
concept of value is turned into ethics and theory of education. 
Some modern books on ethics and education never leave the field 
of pure theoretical description. Others make use of ethics and 
education to erect demands; they are ruled by a dictatorial dis- 
position. It is clear that, since they depend on an idea of value 
conceived as a demand, these books also contain a criticism of 
the present times. And, what is more, this criticism is usually car- 
ried out from a religious point of view. This is easy to understand, 
since the highest idea of value, the religious idea, is expressed in 
this point of view. Where criticism is not based upon such a 
religious point of view, upon such a supreme idea of value, it 
easily takes on the character of merely personal discontent. It 
then appears to spring from personal dissatisfaction with the pre- 
sent moment and thus to possess neither philosophical necessity 
nor persuasive power. Naturally, the criticism is made in the ma- 
jority of cases from the point of view of Christianity. It seems 
to be the only thing that can save us from the present distress and 
chaos. As critic of the times, Christianity is enjoying a sort of 
renaissance in our day. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster, the celebrated moralist and educa- 
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tionist, comes out for a purification of civilization through the re- 
deeming elevation of man to the Christian level, in his book of de- 
nunciation and exhortation, Ewiges Licht und menschliche Finster- 
nis. Uberzeitliches fiir unsere Zeit.*" He preaches forcefully on be- 
half of the improvement of morals and of the spirit. He insists that 
not only the individual soul, the home, and the school, but also all the 
sciences (even psychology, sociology, and, indeed, even neurology) 
lack support “without the science of Gethsemane and Golgotha. Of 
what use is biology without the theory of the highest life that has 
ever appeared on earth?” In this book there speaks a person with 
the resolution and courage to tell our times bitter truths with 
perfect candor. “Every manner of storm-warning in East and 
West shows that we are facing a disintegration of moral ties, a 
mob rule, a dictatorship of hatred, of the ultimate outcome of 
which we to-day have a slight presentiment. The time may come 
when men will rush into other men’s houses to throttle them, 
and will afterwards speak of it as if they had been to tea.” Foer- 
ster’s Christianity is a passionate exhortation to selfexamination 
and conversion. In his Christianity itself there breathes a spirit 
of passionate ardor, mingled with the spirit of redeeming and 
liberating love. Again and again he refers to the exemplary life 
of St. Francis. “Either the spiritual power which animated Francis 
will appear among us anew, or all the devils of hell will call the 
tune for our dance—there is no third course!” Foerster does not 
deliver his critique and exhortation in an academic tone. But 
just as these have their roots in a deep emotion and in an intimate, 
personal experience, he utters his grievances and denunciations, 
his precepts and beliefs, with manifest reference to that experience 
that overwhelmed him, for example, in the Strassburg Cathedral 
or on viewing an old religious painting. His is not the diction of 
a theorist; rather there pulses in it the warm blood of a preacher, 
conscious of his mission. The gospel is for him an instrument of 
salvation, and he considers it neither the expression of some re- 
ligious view of the world nor the sediment of a sociological the- 
ory. His demands for mental and political cleansing are of rous- 
ing force; his book has the effect of a mighty, religious exorcism. 

Nikolai Berdiajew, one of the boldest and liveliest of thinkers, 
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is closely akin in spirit to Foerster. The first of his works which 
we shall consider is Das Schicksal des Menschen in unserer 
Zeit.2® This book also passes sentence on our time. Dehumanizing 
tendencies have made huge strides. Bluntly speaking, madness, 
having assumed a politically organized form, rages far and wide. 
Berdiajew is a firmly convinced Christian. But he does not for 
a moment hesitate to insist that historical Christianity is itself 
largely responsible for the brutalization of man and the decline 
of civilization. For the Christians have neglected to realize the 
idea of righteousness. They have too often proved themselves 
enemies of social progress, and consent to social reforms has had 
to be wrung laboriously from them. The chief reason for the 
conflict and misfortune of our time, however, lies, according to 
3erdiajew, in the frightful opposition between “the absolute and 
totalitarian state”, on the one hand, and Christianity, on the other. 
We can, in his opinion, be saved from this misfortune and ruin 
only through revival of Christianity and belief in Christ. The mes- 
sage of love must replace the message of hate, or else we shall 
continue on the road toward brutalization and the soulless rule of 
technology and the machine. 

The view developed in the foregoing book is continued in a 
deeper vein in Berdiajew’s most recent book, Von der Bestim- 
mung des Menschen, Versuch einer paradoxalen Ethik.* Berdia- 
jew is included in this survey for several reasons. His position is 
based on the philosophy of existence. Furthermore, he stands close 
to Lebensphilosophie. For, on his view, true being is primordial 
life, and primordial life is true being. Then he finds in man his 
philosophical point of departure, for an existential, not a psy- 
chological, anthropology stands in question. Finally, he is a phi- 
losopher of pronounced religious character. He asserts that a 
man’s religious faith and his religious life must inevitably be re- 
flected in his philosophizing ; he cannot renounce them as factors 
in his knowledge. For this reason Berdiajew is convinced also 
that primordial being is disclosed to the philosopher in religious 
revelation. On the basis of these assumptions he undertakes the 
construction of his ethics. This he treats in three long chapters. 
The first deals with questions of ethical principles, the second 
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with concrete problems of ethics, and the third with eschatologi- 
cal problems. Berdiajew’s philosophical method has already ex- 
erted a considerable influence in Germany. This method has two 
characteristics. In the first place he often pushes on to the tho- 
roughly concrete problems of the moral life, which he takes up 
with great acuteness and with fanatical regard for truth. He ac- 
quaints us with an emotional type of philosophy. There is no long 
and patient weighing of pros and cons, no theoretical and demon- 
strative investigation, but a decided position is at once taken up, 
which has its roots in the force of moral determination. Being 
filled with lofty moral energy, Berdiajew defines the ‘good’ in 
terms of energy and not in terms of formal laws. He is decisively 
opposed to any ethics in which this is attempted. “The good must 
be conceived in terms of energy. . . . The most important thing 
about it is selfrealizing, creative energy. ... Man does not realize 
the good because he sets himself the goal of realizing the good, 
but because he bears in himself the creative energy of good. ... 
The start and the finish of the course of moral life and of the good 
coincide. They are a radiant, creative energy.” Moral freedom also 
rests on this creative energy. And so Berdiajew’s ethics of energy 
is a proclamation of freedom. The creative force of moral freedom 
overcomes also the old and evil antithesis of master and slave, 
which Nietzsche held to constitute the origin of morality. The 
triumph over this antithesis in the moral life is a great moral 
achievement. Where God’s spirit dwells, there is no more such 
subjugation or such domination, but there freedom dwells. And 
where freedom dwells, the grace and spirit of God prevail. 

The second basic character of his philosophy, as the foregoing 
exposition of his thought shows, is its religious, in particular its 
Christian, nature. We should not, as Nietzsche did, fail to recog- 
nize the power and grandeur of Christianity because of the de- 
pravity, unworthiness, and worthlessness, of many Christians. 
“Christian morality is an acquisition of spiritual power in every 
sphere of life. Christian virtue is neither obligation nor norm; 
it is power and might. . . . In reality Christian morality is antitheti- 
cal to Kant’s. Normative idealism is powerless. It does not know 
whence it can derive the power to realize the norm and law of 
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the good. Norm and law are impotent, because they are with- 
out mercy. Christianity, however, traces good back to God, the 
source of all power.” Even though Berdiajew repeatedly disputes 
the rights and the fruitfulness of Kant’s categorical imperative, 
his penetrating and arousing discussions culminate in a compre- 
hensive demand which he designates as the “fundamental prin- 
ciple of ethics”. He formulates it as follows: “Act as if you heard 
the voice of God and were summoned to participate by a free 
and creative act in God’s deed. Uncover the pure and original 
conscience in yourself; discipline your personality; strive against 
the evil in yourself and in the world around you, not, however, 
in order to cast these evils and evil itself back into hell and to es- 
tablish the kingdom of hell, but in order to win the real victory 
over evil, to cooperate in the transfiguration and creative trans- 
mutation of evil.” Every line of this book rivets one’s interest. It 
is a burning appeal and an infinitely earnest exhortation to con- 
science. For several reasons we shall follow with close attention 
the effect of this book. It is not a matter merely of the future 
and the destiny of the book but of the problem of the revival of 
Christian ethics and of the revival of life in the spirit of Christi- 
anity. 

Another uncommonly impressive critique of the spirit of the 
times is the book by J. Huizinga, Im Schatten von Morgen.*° This 
book also has aroused considerable notice, though it does not pene- 
trate so deeply into contemporary problems and conflicts as do the 
books of Foerster and Berdiajew. Huizinga undertakes his criti- 
cism, which, likewise, is very severe, from a point of view which 
we cannot mistake if we regard it as that natural and healthy ra- 
tionalism which was dominant in the second half of the nineteenth 
century and partially so in the first fifteen years of the present 
century. But Huizinga is not in sympathy with existential phi- 
losophy and Lebensphilosophie. Indeed, he fears cultural decline 
may result from the alliance with existence. The forces of irra- 
tionality are fighting a battle that endangers reason. A monstrous 
cult has dedicated itself to life, and “reason, which once fought 


against faith and believed it to be slain, must now seek refuge in 
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faith in order to avoid destruction”. Huizinga everywhere perceives 
the increase of unwholesome delusion and the tyranny of phrases 
and false ideas. The trend towards irrationalism is revealed, he 
thinks, in the attempt of myth to supplant reason. To a person 
who believes in the sovereignty and value of reason, the new the- 
ory of life, with its glorification of existence above knowledge, is 
the road to barbarism. When existence is exalted above know- 
ledge, the possibility disappears of setting up clear and tenable 
norms of judgment, so that the universal moral principles of hu- 
manity have come to ruin. We humble ourselves in a disastrous 
manner before political power and prestige. But the sovereignty 
of political power can result only in a kingdom of immorality. 
Political immorality and immoral politics are not found only 
among Fascists. We even find them in the point of view of certain 
historians. The renunciation of the sovereignty of reason and the 
abandonment of a clear and superior ideal of knowledge have led 
to a general weakening of the power of judgment, to the decline 
of critical consciousness, to the rise of an unrestrained supersti- 
tion, to the withdrawal of art from reason and nature, and to a 
general deficiency of style. 

Huizinga, obviously, stands up for the revival or maintenance 
of just those attitudes of mind and forms of life upon which the 
other critics heaped blame for the spiritual and moral decline of 
the times. The latter are advocates of the alliance of man with 
the being whose great laws humanity must again learn to observe, 
instead of trusting in their own subjective principles of reason. 
They advocate the rise of new mythology and are unfriendly to- 
wards rationalism and the social and political organizations con- 
nected with it. But the results of Huizinga’s cultural criticism agree 
with theirs in the pointed, too pointed, rejection of nearly all fea- 
tures of contemporary life. He agrees with them further in being 
unable to view change for the better as the result of anything but a 
purification, which has its roots in the depths of religion and the 
revival of a moral internationalism. He thinks merely social re- 
forms hold little promise. Will the churches, he asks, bring the 
new spirit? And he answers, “It is probable that they will emerge, 
strengthened and purified, from the persecutions which they have 
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to suffer now. It is conceivable that, in a future age, Latin, Ger- 
man, Anglo-Saxon, and Slavic, religious opinions will meet and 
intermingle on the rocky foundation of Christianity, in a world 
which also comprehends the purity of Islam and the profundities 
of the East. But the churches can triumph as organizations, only 
insofar as they have purged the hearts of their supporters.” And 
this purification must go hand in hand with the awakening and 
strengthening of appreciation for the value of internationalism. 
Internationalism can become the vehicle of the new ethics, in 
which the opposition of collectivism and individualism will be can- 
celed. “Wherever even the tenderest plant of true internationalism 
comes up, protect and water it.” Huizinga accordingly lends his 
support to the League of Nations. The discussions contained in 
this book do not give expression to absolute despair. Huisinga ad- 
mits that he is an optimist. He believes that the current of healthy 
life flows more strongly in the great body of mankind than may 
generally appear, so that we can let the disease run its course with- 
out special anxiety and fear. 

How different the interpretations are of contemporary cultural 
phenomena and their motives; how one thinker criticizes and 
wishes to do away with what another praises and appreciates ; how 
one views the predominance of political power as a misfortune, 
while another makes the exactly opposite demand for a strength- 
ening of it and for an understanding of its rights and its value— 
this we may see in the brilliantly written book of Hans Freyer, 
professor of philosophy and sociology at the University of Leip- 
sic: Pallas Athene, Ethik des politischen Volkes.** This is another 
book which does not have so much the character of unruffled 
scholarship and systematic development of thought as the marks 
of a goading, arousing, driving will. It is similar in style and 
rhythm of thought to the books of Foerster, Berdiajew, and 
Huizinga. But while their books combat the propensity of our 
times for politics and the glorification of the state, and regard this 
propensity as a dangerous threat to morality, Hans Freyer de- 
mands an energetic continuation of the advance along the new 
lines. For political conscience and political will are, according 
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to him, absolutely necessary presuppositions of and incentives to 
a serene and healthy historical life. Politics is not horse-trading 
by party leaders, not a battleground of the classes, but the formal 
power of mankind and the motive force of history. It is the con- 
dition of all progress, and strife and war are its necessary organs. 
It is senseless and unreal to want to gauge and evaluate the politi- 
cal life of the state by conventional criteria of morality and criteria 
of conventional morality. Huizinga is decidedly opposed to the 
alleged autonomy of political power and has, therefore, taken 
up the cudgels against the well-known German teacher of consti- 
tutional law, Carl Schmitt, who defended this autonomy in several 
works. Freyer’s train of thought is similar to Carl Schmitt’s. 
He names his book after the goddess Pallas Athene, who, to him, 
is not simply the guardian of science and philosophy, but who, hel- 
meted, steps into the fight for culture with a warlike spirit and 
with warlike courage. As frequently happens in Germany now, 
Freyer interprets Greek culture not from the humanistic but from 
the political point of view. And he is, as our exposition shows, 
in close agreement with many political and cultural developments 
of the present day. He demands their continuation and reinforce- 
ment, things which the other critics of civilization rejected 
and combatted as the factors most prejudicial to the recovery and 
purification of civilization. Now the possibilities and modes of 
interpreting and criticizing historical life are as multiform as that 
life itself. And it seems to me that for this critique less depends 
upon the conviction underlying it than upon the point of view 
from which it is undertaken and upon the method by which it is 
carried out. The certainty of this point of view and the certainty of 
this method are, then, the rational foundations for the certainty 
and validity, of that critique. If I may speak quite candidly, | 
am not completely in agreement with any of these critiques, be- 
cause the foundations and method of observation and evaluation 
seem to me not to be entirely free from a certain dogmatic one- 
sidedness and from dogmatism in general, and not to be free, 
moreover, from a certain feeling of resentment, which is the ex- 
pression of personal moods and, perhaps, of attitudes influenced 
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From books belonging to the realm of militant ethics and theory 
of education we pass, in conclusion, to some important publica- 
tions, which, in contrast, do not depart from the scientific, theo- 
retic attitude. I mention first the instructive book by Hermann 
Nohl, professor of education at the University of Gottingen, Die 
paedagogische Bewegung in Deutschland und thre Theorie.** The 
aim of this work is to achieve scientifically accurate knowledge of 
the chief tendencies operative in the particular educational move- 
ments. Hermann Nohl seeks to judge these tendencies justly on 
the basis of historical as well as systematic considerations. And 
his purpose is gained with splendid success. What he had to do 
above all else was to learn the nature of the two great elementary 
movements and to criticize them. These are the youth-movement 
and the national-education movement, which were of fundamental 
importance for the origin of contemporary educational theory in 
Germany. An interesting and, in a sense, typical characteristic of 
both movements is that they arose out of the dissatisfaction with 
the general condition of German culture and with the develop- 
ments in the field of education and training. In opposition to the 
custom of cramping a man in the unhealthy and impractical life 
of the specialist, the movements wish to refresh the natural man, 
to whom no attention was paid in the education of the past decades. 
Nohl calls the entire reform the “German Movement”. According 
to his interpretation it combines a nationalistic spirit with a hu- 
manistic goal. It is thus concerned with a kind of renewal of the 
attitude from which classical German literature and philosophy 
sprang. And that is the very attitude which, as we saw, Paul Ernst 
opposed and held responsible for the evidences of decay in Ger- 
man civilization. We see in such a case as this what very different 
estimates are formed even of particular movements in the history 
of a nation. But even if such a synthesis as Nohl has in mind 
should succeed, the antitheses will not be overcome. Nohl discusses 
these antitheses in a candid and fascinating manner. Only one 
of them will be mentioned here, the irremovable opposition be- 
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tween the inevitable striving for individual development and for 
acquisition of an individual worth and a valuable individuality, 
on the one hand, and comprehensive historical powers and organi- 
zations, which require the regimentation of the individual, on the 
other hand. But regard for reality does not hinder Nohl from ap- 
plying lofty, idealistic norms to this reality. And, in fact, in the 
theory of education we must reach some sort of combination of 
realistic and idealistic points of view. We must respect the real 
life and actual nature and inclinations of the child, just as, at the 
same time, we have to make of this reality demands which we must 
derive from an educational ideal. 

Among the German people a definite educational ideal has not 
been achieved as clearly and distinctly, as, for example, is pecu- 
liarly and conspicuously the case with the English people. What 
is the English educational ideal? The answer to this is especially 
interesting, as the historical position of England rests on the reali- 
zation of that ideal. We shali, accordingly, devote our attention 
to a book which is occupied with the discussion of that question. 
Its author is August Hoyler, and its title is Gentleman-Ideal und 
Gentleman-Erziehung.* In a very instructive discussion he shows 
how innate capacities and well-planned education cooperate in pro- 
ducing the English gentleman. That ideal originated at the time 
of the Renaissance, which in general possesses a commanding im- 
portance for the origin and development of modern civilization as 
a whole. Hoyler also describes accurately those institutions which 
have had charge of the education of gentlemen—above all, the 
public schools, which have been as respected and admired as they 
have been vigorously opposed. This education placed emphasis not 
so much on the cultivation of the intellect as upon the energetic 
development of character and will-power. Hoyler also touches 
upon the nature and advantages of boarding-school education and 
training by means of sport. And we become acquainted in this 
book, not only with the interesting development of a special type 
of education, but also with interesting aspects of the character 
of the English people as a whole. And, through this, many of Eng- 
land’s great historical accomplishments become intelligible to us. 
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A purely scientific and objective method is in evidence also 
in the extremely important Handbuch der Erziehungswissenschaft. 
It is being brought out at the request of the German Institute for 
Scientific Pedagogy at Minster in Westphalia by a group of re- 
spected and experienced theoretical and practical workers in the 
field of education. Thus far, ten elegantly appointed volumes have 
appeared.** The authors of the several volumes and articles are 
outstanding representatives of their fields. And the circumstance 
that they all write from the Catholic point of view detracts not 
at all from the objective value and scientific significance of what 
is offered. I shall mention only a few works in this series of vo- 
lumes. Professor Siegfried Behn makes an excellent attempt to 
supply the theory of education with a philosophical foundation in 
his book, Philosophie der Werte. Here once more we have a con- 
tribution to the problem of value, so much discussed recently. 
Knowledge of values, according to Behn’s pertinent remarks, is 
the indispensable propaedeutic and introduction to the theory of 
education. Carefully and thoroughly he explains the origin of values 
and the way in which we come to apprehend them. He character- 
izes, further, the relation of dependence in which particular edu- 
cational systems stand to particular views of the world and to par- 
ticular views of value. His account of the whole question of value 
rests on a deep and confident optimism, without which, indeed, 
successful, educational activity is impossible. Behn’s optimism 
grows out of his Christian faith and Christian philosophy. He 
shares the convictions, previously alluded to, of Foerster and 
Berdiajew, and is thus filled with the certainty that the ideals 
of education and instruction can be realized only in the name 
of the Christian doctrine of faith and salvation. His theory of 


based on religious and Christian foundations is doubly 


education 
noteworthy just because of the frequent recent attempts to develop 
purely non-religious or even atheistic and anti-religious systems 
of education. 

The practical application of Christian educational theory in the 
realm of Catholic religious instruction is delineated by Linus Bopp 
in Katechetik, Geist und Form des Katholischen Religionsunter- 
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richt. His discussion covers the general principles as well as all 
particular stages and details of religious instruction. And the book 
presents a clear picture of the shape which Catholic religious in- 
struction takes—or has taken—when it wishes to comply with the 
demands of the Christian religion and Christian ethics. 

Die Paedagogik der nichtchristlichen Kulturvolker comprises a 
series of brilliant articles treating Die Erziehung bei den Natur- 
vilkern, Erziehung im alten Indien, in China, im alten Korea und 
Japan, Das Erziehungswesen im Alten Testament und im antiken 
Orient, Altgermanische Erziehung, Erziehung im Kulturbereich 
des Islam, and finally Paedagogik des griechischen und romischen 
Altertums. Two volumes of the Handbuch are devoted to the 
Paedagogik der Gegenwart in den grossen Kulturlandern. The 
editor, Josef Schroteler, who is justly renowned and distinguished 
in the field of scholarship and education, has taken all civilized na- 
tions into account with prudent and scrupulous care. I shall here 
enumerate but a few of the essays: for example, Hollandische 
Paedagogik der letzten dreissig Jahre, Die englische Paedagogik 
seit 1900 (which also takes the dominions into consideration), Die 
russische Paedagogik im 20. Jahrhundert, Die Paedagogik der 
Slawen im 20. Jahrhundert. Scholarship, authenticity, and clarity 
of exposition, combine in making this a series of brilliant achieve- 
ments. It may be taken for granted that, as is highly desirable, this 
Handbuch will be acknowledged more and more to be a simply 
indispensable aid to the study of the whole field and the whole 
development of education, and that as such it will be increasingly 
used. It is also eminently suitable for practical educational use. 

We shall complete the circle of our present survey by referring 
back to the beginning, where we spoke of the trend towards real- 
ism, which is characteristic, we may say, of all contemporary 
philosophy. As philosophy in general has one of its roots and 
one of its justifications in the services rendered to practical life, 
the present trend will have to find net the least significant of its 
justifications in and through its meaning for practical life. That 
is to say, just as the value of philosophy in general must, so must 
also the present trend test and prove itself in educational theory and 


ethics. The good old saying is true here too: “By their fruits ye 
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shall know them.” Philosophy of existence, ontology, modern real- 
ism, must give us convincing systems of ethics and educational the- 
ory, if we are to be persuaded of their truth and value. And so 
we can only entreat and implore realistic moralists and education- 
ists to apply themselves to the work. We hope that before long 
we shall be able to report on such systems of ethical and educa- 
tional theory. 
ARTHUR LIEBERT 


UNIVERSITY OF BEOGRAD 











DISCUSSION 
REMARKS ON R. B. PERRY’S PORTRAIT OF 
WILLIAM JAMES* 


N 1920 Henry James, the eldest son of William James, brought 
out two volumes of his father’s letters. Unless | am much mistaken, 
the publication of this selection from the countless letters of William 
James gave a new turn to biographical writing. Although the choice 
and ordering of the letters expressed, as perforce they had to, the 
temperament and preferences of the filial editor, the letters themselves 
made the effect of an authentic, if unintended, autobiography. The edi- 
torial additions were of the slightest and most objective. They con- 
sisted only of statements of fact indispensable for binding the letters 
together and sustaining the biographical continuity where the letters 
did not altogether of themselves do so. One had met this literary 
form before in fiction, but never in biography. The consequences in 
the writing world were swift and noticeable. The new biographical 
manner was at once quietly but extensively taken up and some of the bio- 
graphies done in this style were awarded Pulitzer prizes. Mr. Perry's 
magisterial two-volume handling of William James’s Nachlass has 
also received the Pulitzer crown, but it is a successful example neither 
of the new biographical form, nor of the old. Mr. Perry himself ex- 
poses the reason why. The work was “originally undertaken”, he says 
in his preface, “for the purpose of giving to the public selections 
from the great mass of correspondence, lecture notes, diaries, margi- 
naria and other manuscripts left by William James and deposited by 
his family in the Harvard College Library. Although it seemed de- 
sirable to weave this material into a systematic account of James’s 
development, there has been no abandonment of the original aim which 
was to provide a vehicle for James himself.” But somehow, “James 
himself’, and his biographer’s “systematic account of James’s de- 
velopment”, do not seem to have gotten harmoniously knit together. 
The master’s Nachlass is neither permitted to tell its own story, nor 
yet directly employed as stones of the biographer’s mosaic, building 
up his pattern. As biography the work falls between the two stools 
of the old biographical form and the new. The parts—“James himself” 
and the “systematic account of James’s development”—do not strike 
me as supporting one another. In the main they run parallel, and 
where they touch do so only at the edges, without combining into an 
organic composition. 
* The Thought and Character of William James as Revealed in Unpub- 
lished Correspondence and Notes, together with his Published Writings. 
By RAtpu Barton Perry. 2 Vols. with illustrations. Volume I—Inheri- 


tance and Vocation. Volume II—Philosophy and Psychology. Boston, 
Little, Brown & Company, 1935. Pp. xxxviil, 826; xxiv, 786. 
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Thus Mr. Perry has distributed some 500 letters of William James’s 
not formerly published, upward of 50 of his father’s, 30 of his brother 
Henry’s, 17 of Emerson’s, besides a variety of letters to William 
James from philosophical and literary correspondents, under six gen- 
eral headings: I. His Father’s Son. II. Education and Career. III. Early 
Philosophical Orientation. IV. Psychology. V. Ethics and Religion. 
VI. The Ultimate Philosophical System. But one is not led to feel, as 
one reads, that his distribution is logically well-ordered or psychologi- 
cally natural; alternative distributions suggest themselves, with dif- 
ferent emphases. The letters from Emerson—however great their in- 
trinsic interest—seem an irrelevancy. Curious reticences and reserves 
obtrude themselves. Well-known matter of central importance seems 
slurred over or ignored; topics of prime interest are disposed of in a 
paragraph. Nor does the terminal Zerlegung of the character and 
thought of William James, in a catalog of “morbid” and “benign” 
traits, present itself as growing out of what had gone before. The 
concluding chapter on the “four Jameses” into whom Mr. Perry sepa- 
rates the one and only William leaves this reader, at least, with a feel- 
ing of a pattern fabricated rather than found, an analysis forced and 
artificial. 

Much of this, I do not doubt, is a consequence, not only of the fact 
that the book attempts to fuse two unfusable biographical methods, 
but also, in part, of a deference for the sentiments and opinions of 
the living, and in part of the fact that Perry’s was not the only judg- 
ment which entered into the selection and allocation of the material, 
though it was the decisive one. Perry says that his debt is so great 
to Henry James and Elizabeth Perkins Aldrich that he “would name 
them as joint authors were it not that, having made the ultimate de- 
cisions myself, I must, for better or for worse, assume the respon- 
sibility”. 

One soon recognizes that Mr. Perry has discharged his responsibility 
with a warmth of feeling, a personal piety for the living William James 
he knew and remembers, which imparts a certain glow to the four- 
visaged figure of words his so patiently and industriously assembled 
“systematic account” adds up to, and to some degree overcomes his 
own distorting dissent from pragmatism. Ever and anon the feel 
of the living man breaks through and translumines also the “systematic 
account”. But for the most part, the “systematic account” beclouds the 
living man, and in the end, distorts him. “Abounding and unbounded”, 
Perry calls him, in a moment of unconscious personal reminiscence. 
“James”, he declares, “transcended his own classifications in the act 
of creating them. They cannot be used to define his limits but only 
to prove his manysidedness”, and follows the declaration with a set 
of classifications of his own which should define the limits that James’s 
cannot. Conceiving his subject as a temperament giving rise to phi- 
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losophy, the biographer breaks the temperament up into “benign” 
traits such as sensibility, vivacity, humanity, sociability; and “morbid” 
ones such as hypochondria, hallucination, oscillations of mood, “‘patho- 
logical repugnance to the processes of exact thought”, and then puts 
them together again in the four persons of James “neurasthenic”, 
James “radiant”, James simultaneously neurasthenic and radiant, and 
James the man of the world, experience, discipline, worldly wisdom, 
taste, breeding, patriotism and moralism, who though “he wore bright 
neckties”, nevertheless “knew his way around”. 

That the record is susceptible to such treatment cannot be dis- 
puted; everybody's record is. But that the treatment uncovers its 
subject’s inwardness or can lead to a realization of the living man 
“in his very figure as he walked” I regard more than doubtful. Of 
course James had “oscillations of mood”; of course he was acutely 
introspective and given to mulling over inner pains and pangs, as well 
as other “benignities” and “morbidities”—those were among the quali- 
ities which made him the very great psychologist he was, and allied 
him to the artists and poets rather than the businessmen and profes- 
sors. But on the whole and in the long run, to whom, among the 
philosophical great, would these qualifications not apply? In James’s 
disposition the power of using words at once precisely and sugges- 
tively combined with extraordinary delicacy of feeling and percep- 
tion. He could and did give utterance to what most of us less articulate 
ones but dumbly suffer. Mr. Perry, I suspect, was, like James’s mother, 
misled by William’s unique capacity for precise expression, into a 
sort of psychological anatomizing that is more pertinent to a Nietzsche 
than to James. James may have been a neurasthenic with a fondness 
for bright neckties, but he did “know his way around”. This was be- 
cause he was so essentially integrated a personality. His traits, “mor- 
bid” and “benign”, were simply contrasted trends of a self-coherent 
temperament sharply disciplined to reality even during its “hypo- 
chondriacal” and suicidal youth; in its maturity it certainly com- 
municated nothing so much as the feel of self-possession and balance 
in its depressed as well as its optimistic moods. James called himself 
a “motor” type, and his inner tempo was very noticeably swifter than 
that of those about him. If he was “easily bored”, it was because he 
could bite off and assimilate the entire inwardness of a theme while 
others were still laboriously chewing at its integuments, because he 
could “skip intermediaries” and nevertheless enfold their content. 
The rapid tempo was nevertheless compatible with indefinitely pro- 
longed interest and effort in chosen fields, and Mr. Perry records how 
through nearly a score of years this easily bored mind returned again 
and again to a single problem such as the One and Many until it had 
solved it to its own satisfaction. Paradoxes of this sort are plentiful 
in James’s record, and to temperaments of a much slower habit they 
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may readily enough lead to inferences of “morbidity” and the like. 
The swift mood and method being intrinsically incommensurable with 
ours, we slower temperaments see its outer polarizations while its 
inner coherence and stability escapes us. 

Our comment, consequently, may impress others as self-contradic- 
tory. A major instance of this effect is Mr. Perry’s assertion in one 
place that James “prefers explanation and achievement to contempla- 
tion and imagination”, and in another, that it was a “metaphysics of 
vision and insight rather than either activism and positivism which 
sprang from the ancient root of his thought”. This sort of contradic- 
tion can follow readily enough from an unheeding metaphysical as- 
sumption that a philosophy of flux must be incompatible with a con 
templative attitude and that a rapid inner tempo must be active and 
practical rather than intuitive and purposeless. Yet the whole Berg- 
sonian philosophy is an example of the contrary, and James’s entire 
disposition and record—his aversion to administration, to laboratories, 
his indignant rejection of “the bitch goddess Success”, his preoccupa- 
tion with matters of the mind and spirit—define him as a scholar 
in the Aristotelian sense of that term. His whole life was a skolé, a life 
of leisure, a bookish life, contemplative and unbusinesslike, with 
nothing in it of the administrator, dictator, or manipulator. Mr. Perry’s 
notion that James preferred explanation and achievement to con- 
templation and imagination is a more or less conscious logical deduc- 
tion from a confusion of action with tempo; of purposefulness with 
dramatic apercu of purpose as a development of consequences, of will 
as effort taken against resistance, and of belief as a selection from 
alternatives against odds. A less rationalist and somewhat more ima- 
ginative and intuitive appreciation of the Jamesian tempo might have 
made impossible this misreading of his character and disposition. It 
would be news indeed if it were true, news sensational and strange. 
It pulls the major features of James’s thought and relationships out 
of drawing. Space does not permit their detailed examination; I 
will touch only on James’s relationship to his father, to Bergson, and 
to C. S. Peirce, and on his imputed “alogism”’. 

A naive reader, finishing the section entitled “His Father’s Son”, 
would conclude that except in the vague and subtle ways in which 
two persons influence each other when they live together, William 
James took over nothing positive from his father’s philosophy ex- 
cept his interest in religion. William himself was unaware of any 
connection in 1903, and wrote: “I wish I could see that my philosophy 
came from my father”. And in 1903 its connections had not yet be- 
come apparent. That happened with the formulation of the central 
thesis of A Pluralistic Universe. On the record, there was a very high 
degree of emotional resemblance and intellectual interdependence of 
son and father. Both had had to struggle against felt physical dis 
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ability. That of William James’s father turned on the consequences 
of the loss of a leg as a young boy, and (I have already suggested 
this in my introductory essay to The Philosophy of William James, 
in the Modern Library Series) the intellectual life of Henry James the 
Elder became a research after a formula which should compensate 
for this physical inferiority and overcome its nervous and emotional 
consequences. In the youthful William James the physical disability 
took the form of backaches, failures of vision, and other symptoms 
belonging to a single syndrome. Henry James the Elder was living 
in a crippled and painful body to which he felt insuperably bound: 
philosophically this feeling expressed itself in the idea of an indestruc- 
tible personal identity whose very being was evil; the Calvinist no- 
tion of original sin could be its adequate symbol. In “Society, the 
Redeemed Form of Man” which in The Literary Remains of Henry 
James William quotes from, Henry tells how he fell into a terror that 
his horrible identity must continue from everlasting unto everlasting; 
how he keeps a hold on sanity by repeating psalms to himself; how 
in the course of time he wins relief from this terror of the sense of 
selfhood by adapting the teachings of Swedenborg to his own neces- 
sities. His adaptation takes the form of a system of philosophy which 
nullifies the separate personal identity without destroying it, and per- 
fects the imperfections of personal diversity by taking them up into 
the homogeneity of God, in whom souls remain different but no longer 
separate, who is the unitary interpenetration of all the differents— 
a One in whom the Many are dissolved without being abolished. God 
thus is “society, the perfected form of man”, realized by a sort of 
ascent of man from the evil of his separate existence to the perfec- 
tion of his compenetrated companionship with all men in the unity 
of God. That the One reabsorbs the Many without abolishing the 
manyness, is Divine Creation, which thus overcomes evil and estab- 
lishes good. The symbols with which the father of William James 
formulated his philosophy are those he had learned from the Prince- 
ton theologians and from Swedenborg. Told in that langauge, the 
cosmic process consists in the division of the concentrated unity of the 
Divine Creator into the diversity of his creatures. This diversification 
Henry James calls “formation”. The reintegration of the creatures 
into the Creator without any total loss of their created identities 
he calls “creation” or “redemption”. Evil is individuality, separation, 
and the distinct, exclusive, or as Bergson would say “closed”, moral 
judgments it implies. Good is the recovery of harmony and identity, 
the attainment of what would be the Bergsonian “open society” which 
judges not. Its historical terminus is a free society of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity of the sort that Proudhon proposed. In sum, the doc- 
trine by which Henry James the Elder accomplished his peace and 
salvation is one that assimilated the separate identities of this world 
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of appearances into the compenetrated identity of the real world which 
is God. It removed the curse of remaining forever that deficient and 
| inadequate self whose possible perduration had horrified him. 

' William James also left a personal record of an experience of terror 
about his own existence and destiny.’ At the time a determinist in 
the sense in which most scientific naturalists were determinists, Wil- 
liam’s terror of his selfhood was associated with the idea that the 
laws of nature predestined it to an utter degeneration. To save him- 
self from breaking under the stress of his fear, he repeated Scripture 
texts as his father had repeated psalms. To the father, the idea of 
suicide does not seem to have occurred. It did to the son. William 
reports it to the elder Henry in a letter from Berlin in 1867, and it 
remains a theme in his thought from then on. He refers to it in sub- 
sequent letters to other correspondents and in his notebook. It is so 
obviously a component in his basic struggle to save himself that in 
1925 I felt constrained to stress it as a force contributing to his phi- 
losophy.? In Perry’s discussion it is conspicuous by its absence. Yet 
it illumines and clarifies the self-liberation and self-assertion by which 
James accomplished his inner integration. As that of Henry James 
the Elder had come via an adaptation of Swedenborg, that of Wil- 
liam James was attained through an adaptation of Renouvier. By 
means of Swedenborg Henry James moved from metaphysical plural- 
ism to a metaphysical monism not unlike that of Bergson. Through 
Renouvier William James moved from a metaphysic of naturalism 
and determinism to a metaphysic of pluralism and free will, quite 
unlike that of Bergson. Henry James laid the rule of salvation in ac- 
quiescence and self-negation because what he most wanted was to 
displace that mutilated self of his. William James laid the rule of 
salvation in self-assertion and struggle because what he most wanted 
was to affirm and defend his suffering self against the pressure of 
the world that made him suffer. St. Paul and St. Augustine, with whose 
experiences Mr. Perry compares James’s, offer little in common when 
one looks at the older Henry’s. Moods and events here echo each 
other for father and son in a startling way. 

On the other hand, toward his father’s ideas—certainly during his 
father’s lifetime—the young William found himself essentially un- 
sympathetic. The philosophical correspondence between the two printed 
in the appendix, especially the memorandum, contains William’s com- 
plete logical refutation of the father’s position. 

But, significantly, the William of a quarter of a century later ap- 

prehends in Bergson’s formulation of substantially similar metaphysics 


*The Letters of William James. Edited by his son Henry James. I 145- 
148. 
* The Philosophy of William James Drawn from His Own Works. With 
an Introduction by Horace M. KALien. The Modern Library, 23 ff. 
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in the language not of Christian theology, but biologized philosophy, 
a release from the very logical difficulties of reconciling the One with 
the Many that made him reject this philosophy when he knew it as 
his father’s. That which William testifies in A Pluralistic Universe 
to have drawn from Bergson is freedom to believe in the logically self- 
contradictory idea of a Many that are nevertheless One—though Wil- 
liam gave this Oneness a meaning all his own, quite other than Bergson’s 
traditional meaning. For Bergson, as for William’s father, absolute 
separateness, plurality, is the terminus ad quem of a self-diversification 
of God who is Creative Evolution ; creation is in many ways tantamount 
to a fall of which intellect is the expression and symbol ; and from which 
intuition and insight into the real unity of the apparently diversified 
life is a redemption. With this metaphysics goes anti-intellectualism, 
Bergson’s “necessity of transcending concepts or mere logic”, so as to 
make it possible to accept the idea that the One can be Many and the 
Many One at one and the same time. And this James was now glad 
to accept. In most other respects—as any reader of the correspondence 
between James and Bergson, which Mr. Perry prints, can observe— 
there are very definite differences, in fact antagonisms, between the 
systems of the two men. These were muted during the controversy 
against the traditional absolutisms and rationalisms which dominated 
the philosophic scene. It is, however, quite clear from Bergson’s in- 
troduction to Pragmatism that he was far from being unaware of 
them, and from James’s frequently repeated statement that there was 
much in Bergson he did not understand, that he felt incompatibilities 
which there was no occasion to express. Bergson, like Henry James the 
Elder, stems from Plotinus and the Christian fathers through Schelling; 
he also draws much from the Cartesians. James stems from the English 
empiricists and Renouvier. I have shown in my William James and 
Henri Bergson how profound and inwardly irreconcilable the conse- 
quences of these different origins are, and say no more about them 
here. Not only the father’s religious hopes consciously vindicated but 
also the unconscious survival in James’s mind of his father’s atti- 
tudes and insights and judgments enabled his acceptance of those 
items of Bergsonism that he did accept. 

Always surer of science and of the methods and deliverances of 
science than to his last day he could be of the revelations and dogmas 
of religious faith, a measurable proportion of James’s philosophic 
effort went toward equalizing the differences, and securing for be- 
lief an equal hearing in the court of free thought. His disputations 
regarding the will-to-believe, his survey of religious experience, his 
elaboration of the pragmatic theory of knowledge, all had this inter- 
est as a component of their wide-ranging import. But this interest 
took form as a more or less articulate purpose (cf. Perry, I 162-166) 
only after Henry James the Elder had died, and William had re- 
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viewed and restated his father’s philosophy in his Introduction to the 
Literary Remains of Henry James. In that Introduction may be ob- 
served the seeds of the ideological reconciliation—reconciliation, not 
identification—as completed as might be, of A Pluralistic Universe. 
The stuff of the philosophic tradition, redirected by perspectives due to 
the father’s philosophy, penetrated without essentially modifying the 
apercus and the methods drawn from the new evolutionary sciences of 
life, and on the whole James remained personally undecided between 
them. All his positive insights are on the side of the sciences and their 
methods—including those in the field of religion. The genuine reli- 
gionists—those that hold such compensatory dogmas as the immor- 
tality of the soul or the spirituality of the universe to be correct ac- 
counts of souls and the universe—depended on James’s negations: his 
arguments upon the limitations of science and the like. In these compen- 
satory dogmas, James himself said many times, he had no personal 
interest. Perry says he came to believe in immortality as he grew 
older (356); but, natural though this is, the evidence is far from con- 
vincing. James’s innermost emotion and most abiding insight was in 
the reality of alternatives*® and thence the fallacy of all foregone con- 
clusions: “The Pragmatism or pluralism I defend has to fall back on 
a certain ultimate hardihood, a certain willingness to live without 
assurances or guarantees.” In the summer of 1910, sick and faced with 
monitions of the end—James died August 23rd of that year—he ended 
the last work of his pen, his tribute to Paul Blood, with the words: 
“Let my last word, then, speaking in the name of intellectual phi- 
losophy, be his word: ‘There is no conclusion. What has concluded, 
that we might conclude in regard to it? There are no fortunes to be 
told, and there is no advice to be given—Farewell !’” 

In the end this meant, morally, a warfare of goods with one another 
as well as with evil; intellectually, scepticism and that exaltation of 
direct experience over its “logical” manipulation which Mr. Perry de- 
precates as “alogism” or “a pathological repugnance to the processes 
of exact thought”. He declares that “While James was thus perpetu- 
ally driven to the processes of exact thought by his desire for clearness 
and cogency, he was at the same time repelled by a temperamental 
aversion and distrust; and these feelings, combined with a natural im- 
pulse to find metaphysical justification for them, led him to sweep- 
ing and extravagant assertions of the irrationality of being.” This 
assertion impresses me as itself sweeping and irrational. It is true 
that James was not interested in mathematics. Neither were the medi- 

* Although A Pluralistic Universe states or implies a spiritistic and theo- 
logical metaphysic, akin to panpsychism, Some Problems in Philosophy, as 
it stands, affirms the “logical realism” which is the formal or dialectical 
restatement of radical empiricism, to which panpsychism is a superfluous 
“overbelief”. James died without having time to resolve the issue which is 
representative of his life’s debate from the day his father died. 
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evals who, models of “exact thought” from the days of Peter the 
Lombard on, seem to be coming into fashion again. There are exacti- 
tudes and exactitudes. Bergson, who was in his day a distinguished 
mathematician, Bertrand Russell, who is one of the agonists of “exact 
thought” in modern dress, F. H. Bradley, who is a paragon among the 
exact thinkers of the last generation, all make “sweeping and extrava- 
gant assertions of the irrationality of being” which could give James’s 
a handicap. I have myself had a not altogether comfortable experience 
with James’s dislike of “exact thought” when he flayed me for using 
it in my doctor’s thesis. In the perspective of years | have come 
entirely to agree with him. What Mr. Perry calls “exact thought” 
is a certain technique of handling some form of language where in- 
terest in the symbols or the formulae and their manipulation displaces 
concern about the realities they stand for. James, being a great master 
of language, found that form of manipulating it a device either for 
concealing intellectual poverty or for obscuring reality. If he “re- 
nounced logic” and insisted on the irrationality of being, it was on 
the basis of tens of years of painstaking study both of exact thinkers 
and their rationalistic systems. His controversy with his father, his 
arguments during the entire debate over pragmatism, his handling 
of the One and the Many, show a spontaneous and joyous skill in the 
logical art which sufficiently refutes Mr. Perry’s charge. His Prag- 
matism is itself the essence of asconcern to make thought livingly 
exact. And his exactitude was sufficient in the end to influence exact 
thinkers like Bertrand Russell and to force Bradley to compromise. 
After all, it is James’s metaphysical insights that the contemporary 
sciences, with their stress on relativity, uncertainty, contingency, free- 
dom, operational technique, come closest to. It would indicate, as I 
have shown elsewhere, that James was not against intellect but against 
intellectualism, that he was concerned to protect the living reason 
against hypostatic rationalism* and empirically-discerned reality 
against metaphysical rationalization. He was a realist about reason. 
On Mr. Perry’s unuttered premise, Hegel would be an exact thinker, 
because he invented and employed a barbarous language, and every 
specialist in the manipulation of logistics would be an exponent of 
exact thought. So would every chess player and bridge-expert. But 
what has that to do with reality and our knowledge of it? 

I suspect that Mr. Perry is here misled somewhat by his own ra 
tionalistic metaphysics. Of course he can invoke C. S. Peirce to back 
him—though Peirce had no illusions about mathematicians—but it is 
to be remembered that Peirce’s relations to James are of a character 
having certain analogies to James’s own relations to his father. | 
began myself by taking Peirce at James’s valuation, but I found as the 
years passed, and especially with the publication of Peirce’s Nachlass, 
~ oF, Lg Meaning of Truth and The Philosophy of William James, Chs. 
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that it was partly the authority of William James that imposed this 
rather over-estimated man, who was an innovator in the extremely 
limited field of symbolic logic and a traditionalist in metaphysics, on 
people’s minds, and largely the fact that by “the methods of rigorous 
thinking” he was able to obscure the obvious and give the simple an 
effect of profundity. Unhappily, in his personal relations more or less 
a beneficiary of James’s, he could hardly help chafing under this de- 
pendence and trying in every possible way to vindicate his personal 
autonomy. The distinction that he made between “pragmatism” and 
“pragmaticism”, the needless Greek constructions in which he re- 
stated the Schelling-like metaphysic of which he was an exponent, his 
approval of Henry James the Elder’s solution of the problem of evil, 
his epistolary scolding of James, all seem to me parts of the effort 
of a man down on his luck and somewhat embittered to compensate 
for his dependency. Here is not the place, nor is this the occasion, to 
show that James’s “misunderstanding of Peirce” was no misunder- 
standing at the time it occurred, and that it was made into one as 
Peirce quite naturally, quite automatically, tried to separate himself 
from the practically paternal James. Peirce felt that he shone only 
by James’s light and rightly enough wanted to shine by his own. His 
efforts to do so failed while he was alive, and now that he is dead 
they succeed only because James’s light was first cast upon him. Mr. 
Perry’s tendency to favor Peirce today coheres with the growing 
formalism of the philosophic Zeitgeist here. James would be the last to 
grudge it, but a somewhat more realistic perspective in this connec- 
tion is obviously desirable. 

There is another topic of some importance, on which I find myself 
at considerable variance from Mr. Perry. This is the relation of 
James’s thought to Communism and Fascism. I can’t help feeling 
that the discussion of a possible connection between Lenin and prag- 
matism could well have been omitted. It seems to turn on the refer- 
ences to Mach in Lenin’s Materialism and Empirio-Criticism. Sidney 
Hook’s brilliant effort to assimilate Marxism to pragmatism is more 
pertinent. But the whole matter seems rather forced. The case is differ- 
ent with regard to Mussolini and Fascism. Mussolini has invoked James 
on more than one occasion since he made himself duce, and thus started 
off a not inextensive literature, in some of which Mussolini’s possible 
or actual connection with Sorel and with Papini’s Lionardo group and 
afterwards with Voce is a theme of much research and dialectic. Perry 
draws a speculative structure of relationships upon this and declares 
that “there can be no doubt of the broad fact that pragmatism and 
fascism, as well as bolshevism, hold some ground in common, and that 
Mussolini had a right to cite James”. To me it is far less doubtful 
that he had a right to cite Plato, the Bible, Dante, Hammurabi, Marx, 
Nietzsche, Hearst, and the Perry who wrote the piece on theories and 
beliefs in the Harvard Theological Review. Fascism has more in com- 
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mon with these than it has with the pragmatism of James. The fact 
that Mussolini “cited” James did not follow from any knowledge he 
had of James; it followed from his desire to court American favor. In 
point of fact he had not read anything whatsoever of James, at least 
up to the time that he was speaking his name to American journalists. 
In 1926, when I asked him which of James’s works he had read, he 
showed temper but had no answer. 

I must make one more comment before I have done, and that is 
to regret that Mr. Perry felt it necessary to limit his remarks on the 
réle of Mrs. James in the development of William’s character and 
thought to one complimentary paragraph. She was not only the ex- 
emplary wife and mother that Perry properly appreciates (Chapter 
XXI, 375-76) ; she exercised a very positive intellectual influence in 
her husband's life. I am inclined to believe that the unconscious redirec- 
tion of William’s thought toward that of Henry the Elder’s would 
scarcely have gone as far as it did without the conscious as well as 
continuous reaction upon it of Alice James; that her role in the muta- 
tions of William’s thought was far greater than that of many cor- 
respondents to whom Perry gives chapters. 

With this, I stop. I must not close without again signifying my 
appreciation of the fine workmanship, the spirit of affection and re- 
verence, and, often, the eloquence, of Mr. Perry’s “systematic account” 
of the thought and character of William James. A philosophy, he him- 
self recognizes, is something that grows from a temperament; a sys- 
tematic biography, it may be added, is one temperament reshaped 
through the qualities, the perspectives, and the prejudices, of another. 
To mine, the documents, the ideas, the images, and the memories, which 
are now William James, fall into another pattern. There will be, 
with time, many such patterns, all different, and all recompositions 
of practically the same literary material. In their formation Perry’s 
cannot fail to stand as a source and a guide second only in interest and 
meaning to Henry James’s arrangement of the Letters of William 
James. 

H. M. KALLeN 


New Scuoor ror Soctat REesearcu 


MODALITY AND PROBABILITY’! 


ANY Logicians have now recognized that probability is a term 
that applies to a relation between propositions and not to events.” 
It is unnecessary here to review the arguments for this, especially 
since they are easily available to those who are interested in Venn’'s 
*Read to the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology, April 19, 
1935. Written while the author was DuPont Research Fellow at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 
* Already recognized by Ancillon in 1794 
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Logic of Chance and Keynes’ Treatise on Probability. On the basis 
of this fundamental thesis a few attempts have been made to develop 
probability as a part of Logic. Boole showed how by expressing the 
event E, whose probability is sought, in terms of events E, .. . E,, 
whose probabilities are known and determine event E,, and then re- 
placing E, ... E, by their respective probabilities, the probability of 
event E can be determined. This method is used by mathematicians, 
as, e.g., Arné Fisher in his admirable Mathematical Theory of Pro- 
bability. Keynes refused to accept the numerous assumptions of Boole 
(who really presupposes the theory of probability), and, incorporating 
much of the work of W. E. Johnson, attempted to establish a satisfac- 
tory logical theory of probability.’ 

Simultaneously with this development there has arisen another 
branch of logic called the Logic of Modalities. This treats of the rela- 
tion between propositions which are known to be only partially true 
or partially false, i.e., which express facts that are possible in vari- 
ous degrees. This had been partially discussed by Aristotle in the 
De Interpretatione and the Prior Analytics; but its symbolic develop- 
ment is fairly recent. A great deal of the impetus to its study is 
due to the Hilbert-Brouwer controversy regarding the law of excluded 
middle. 

It is now a commonplace to remark that Brouwer has denied the 
law of excluded middle; but, like many commonplaces, it is erroneous. 
Brouwer was pleading for a re-interpretation of this law. That a pro- 
position is either true or false is not, he maintains, the law of ex- 
cluded middle. The law says ‘true or not-true-—and the ‘not-true’ 
means ‘possible’, ‘possibly possible’, ‘impossible’, etc. As a consequence 
the law of contradiction and interchange is no longer universally 
valid. Brouwer considers mathematical illustrations, where contra- 
diction and interchange do not hold, in his various articles. But in 
every case the introduction of intermediate modalities allows an 
implication to be made. The author has considered this position in an 
article in Philosophy of Science for April 1935 entitled “Postulational 
methods (1)”. 

Recognizing such relations between the actual and the possible or 
the necessary and the probable, Becker and Heyting, students of 
srouwer, C. I. Lewis, H. B. Smith, and a few others, have attempted 
to formulate modal logics. But in all cases the number of modes is 
reduced to a finite quantity.* 

When we consider probability and modality closely we are struck 
by the fact that in the case of both identical terms are used to inter- 


*More recently Waisman in Erkenntinis for 1930 has begun his analysis 
of probability on this assumption. 

*Cf. especially Heyting’s recent contribution, Mathematische Grund- 
lagenforschung, Berlin, 1934. 
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pret their laws. And further that these terms seem to be interchange- 
able. A proposition said to be possible is also said to be probable; that 
which is universally true is said to be necessary. The only radical 
difference seems to be that in probability we have a continuum of 
probabilities, while in modality so far we have only finite, discrete 
possibles. But it is significant that no existing logic of modalities seems 
to be general enough to express all the distinctions necessary! There 
is however at least one possible explanation for that fact.® 

Mathematicians had, very early in their study of probabilities, 
stumbled across the happy thought of denoting probabilities by the 
numbers between 0 and 1, letting 0 = impossibility, 1 = necessity, 
and anything between these two = probable. This immediately offered 
all they needed. It allowed for the infinitude of degrees of pro- 
bability. It allowed the combination of any two degrees of probability 
to generate another degree of probability. In brief, the nature of the 
elements chosen to represent probabilities was sufficiently close to 
the nature of probability to be extremely fruitful. In modality no ade- 
quate symbolism has yet been developed; and no one, so far as I 
know, has thought of using the numbers between 0 and 1, despite 
the fact that these two have a definite meaning in logic corresponding 
closely to their meaning in probability, and despite the use of such 
numbers as %, %, etc., to denote the so-called intermediate truth- 
values. These symbols, as used in multiple-valued logics, had no 
essential significance nor any relation to 0 and 1; any other symbols, 
as é¢.g., a ‘?’, ‘**’, might just as well have been used. 

Peirce in the second volume of his Collected Papers (392) says: 
“The theory of probabilities is the science of logic quantitatively 
treated.” If so, then perhaps what has been so fruitful in probabilities 
might be of value in Modalities. We submit that the theory of proba- 
bilities in its most general form is precisely the theory of modalities. 
It follows, therefore, that what modality needs is an infinite number 
of modes to correspond to the infinite number of probabilities. The time 
has come for the logician working at the theory of modalities to recog- 
nize that the mathematician has advanced modality further than he 
himself has. 

In order now to substantiate the claim that modality and probability 
are identical, it will be necessary to show: 

a) that the definition of propositional function in logic corresponds 
to the definition of probability. 

b) that modality implies probability and probability implies modality. 

c) that, as a consequence of (5), either there are an infinite number 
of modes, or else an infinite number of probable propositions are 
represented by only one modal proposition. 


* Reichenbach has recently stated a similar position in “Kausalitat und 
Wahrscheinlichkeit”, Erkenntinis I (1930). 
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We shall first show that propositional functions are really modal 
expressions and correspond to the definition of probability. 

A proposition has been defined as anything which is either true or 
false, i.e., whose truth-value is either o or 1. It is constant. Thus 
‘all men are mortal’ has a truth-value 1, since it is true. If we let 
p stand for any proposition, (1.¢., a variable) and p, for the definite 
proposition ‘all men are mortal’, we can introduce a notation common 
to mathematics. 

Let f(p~) be any function of p. This can have two values: either 
o or I (called truth-values). f(p,) then = 1. f(p) can have two 
values only because every proposition must be either true or false 
on the classic scheme. This is also true of the Whitehead-Russell 
scheme. f(~) then is a function of propositions or a propositional 
function. 

Lukasiewicz has raised the problem whether there are not other 
systems having more values than o and 1, and has found one based 
on 3, 4 and 5 values. No interpretation has been given; but it will 
be obvious later that these may be said to be coefficients of truth (an 
expression used by Couturat for modes). 

Now Russell speaks of propositional functions as being neither true 
nor false but potentially one or the other, depending upon the con- 
stants substituted for the variables. For example, let p = + is mortal. 
Then p is a propositional function neither true nor false but capable 
of being one or the other depending upon the meaning given to #. 
3ut hundreds of logicians have defined a meaningless proposition as 
one which is neither true nor false. It follows therefore that a pro- 
positional function is meaningless. This, I submit, is a reductio ad 
absurdum of the definition of a propositional function. But the con- 
cept involved is not invalidated any more than the concept of a mathe- 
matical function, az? + br + ¢ = 0, to which the same argument 
applies. And even those who are led to this reductio do not believe it 
a meaningless concept, for they proceed to develop its properties. 

This reductio is forced provided we maintain that there are only 
two values; since nothing is then left for the function ‘x is mortal’. 
But ‘x is mortal’ is significant, and yet not true for all values assigna- 
ble to x nor false for all of them. In brief, it is possibly true and there- 
fore possibly false. If we allow ‘x’ to vary through one universe of 
discourse (¢.g., men), ‘x is mortal’ is always true; if through another 
(e.g., chairs), it is always false; and, finally, if through a third (¢.g., 
objects having the appearance of lions), it is true in a certain propor- 
tion of cases. In every instance the function holds for a certain 
proportion of cases dependent upon the universe of discourse through 
which its variables run. We can consider each of these proportions 
as its truth-values, or its coefficient of truth. We define then a proposi- 
tional function as follows: A propositional function is anything whose 
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truth-value (or coefficient of truth) depends upon the universe through 
which its variables run. 

Furthermore, since the mode of a proposition can be conceived as 
being determined by the number of cases in which it is true, each 
coefficient of truth really represents a mode. A completely general 
logic of propositional functions is therefore a logic of modalities. No 
such logic has yet been developed. 

Having glanced at the nature of a propositional function and seen 
that it depends upon a proportion of cases, we turn to Probability. 

Probability has been defined in two ways: (@) as the measure of our 
state of knowledge or ignorance, (b) as a frequency of certain factors. 
The subjectivity and sterility of conceiving of probability in terms 
of our ignorance or knowledge has been too frequently exposed to 
need refutation. In the frequency-theory two factors have been con- 
sidered: (1) the occurrence of the event itself, (2) the verification 
of the proposition enumerating the event. Where the occurrence of 
the event has been considered, probability has been defined as the ratio 
of the number of events favorable to the total number of ways favora- 
ble and unfavorable in which the event can happen. But no mathe- 
matician ever deals with events as such but only with propositions. 
Hence this definition must be interpreted in logical terms; this leads 
us to the second heading under (0b) and one which Keynes favors, 
although he feels inclined to take probability as an undefined notion 
or primitive concept.® 


Consider an event E which is described in a proposition p. If E 
happens, p is verified; if E does not happen, p is not verified; if E 
happens sometimes and does not happen sometimes, p is at times 
verified and at times not. Conversely, if we know that / is verified 
then we know that E happens; if p is not verified, E does not happen. 
It therefore follows that the verification or non-verification of p is 
equivalent to the occurrence or non-occurrence of E. The definition 
then becomes: the probability of a proposition p is the ratio of the 
number of times p ts or can be verified to the total number of cases 
where p is or can be either verified or non-verified. 

Each probability can be called a coefficient of verification or a 
coefficient of truth. 

Whenever ? is verified, we have a case in which p is true; when 
not verified p is false. Further, this ratio is dependent upon the uni- 
verse through which the variables are permitted to run. The definition 
can now be written as: The probability of a proposition p ts the 
proportion of cases in which p is or can be valid to the total number 
of cases in which it can be valid or invalid. 

*Cf. for various criticisms of the frequency-theory Reichenbach: “Kau- 
salitat und Wahrscheinlichkeit” in Erkenntnis I (1930-31) and also Venn, 
Logic of Chance. 
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But this is precisely the definition of a mode! The modality of a 
proposition p and its probability are identical. A propositional func- 
tion in the theory of modalities corresponds precisely to the probability- 
function of the theory of probabilities. The fractions between o and I 
which have been used to represent probabilities can also be used to 
represent modalities. 

Before this last remark can be accepted as valid, however, it is 
necessary to show that to each mode corresponds one and only one 
probability, and conversely, to each probability one and only one mode. 
We shall first show that modality implies probability, and, conversely, 
probability implies modality. 

For the extreme cases of necessity and impossibility (which is 
really negative necessity, as Aristotle has pointed out) we have an 
immediate correspondence. The necessary is that which has a proba- 
bility 1; and conversely that whose probability is one is necessary. 
This is evident from the fact that, when p has a probability 1, there 
is no conceivable case in which it can fail to be verified—but that is 
precisely the necessary. Conversely, when a thing is necessary, it is 
so because it can never fail, and therefore its probability is 1. So 
likewise for impossibility and probability 0. The only case then which 
we must consider is the middle mode, namely possibility. 

In what follows we shall use the term probable for probabilities 
lying between (but not equal to) o and 1. That there is some connection 
between the possible and the probable, I believe no one will seriously 
doubt.? In everyday discourse we frequently use the two as synonymous. 
There is only one common expression which appears to contradict this 
statement, and that is that a thing is said to be ‘possible but not proba- 
ble’. But this can be explained by inquiring precisely what is meant. 
We shall do this later. 

Now from a logical point of view there are three alternatives: (1) 
the probable is wider than the possible, i.e., there are things which 
have a probability but are not possible; (2) the possible is wider than 
the probable, i.c., that there are things possible that have no probabi- 
lity; (3) they are co-extensive. 

Let us consider first the case in which the probable is said to be 
wider than the possible. This means that there are some things which 
have a probability but are not possible. Consider any such event E. 
If E were not possible, it would never have occurred. But if E could 
never have occurred, its probability would have been 0. Or we could 
argue directly, if E has a probability other than o, by definition E 
must have been verified (or occurred) at least once. But if it has 
been verified, or occurred, it must have been possible. It is then clear 
that the probable could not be wider than the possible. 


"See “A neglected meaning of Probability”, by C. J. Ducasse, Proc. Int. 
Congress Phil. 1926. 
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Is then the possible wider than the probable, 1.¢., is there any E 
which is possible but has no probability? This can mean either that 
its probability is 0, or that its probability cannot be measured because 
of certain difficulties. If the latter, then we mean that E, which is 
possible, has a probability, but that probability cannot be measured 
by any tools at our command—which difficulty is irrelevant for the 
argument. If we mean that its probability is zero, then we are forced 
to conclude that E could not be possible, since the assumption that 
the probability of E is zero means that E never could be verified. Or 
again, we could argue directly, if E is possible, that it must be either 
because it has happened or because it can happen, 1.e., there are ways 
in which E can be verified. But this immediately defines a probability. 
Therefore E is also probable. 

We must conclude therefore that the probable and the possible are 
co-extensive. 

How then to reconcile this with the remark, cited above, that a 
thing is ‘possible but not probable’? The inexactness of common usage 
need not be commented upon, since every logician at one time or 
another vents his spleen on that fact. Certainly, when the above phrase 
is used we do not mean that the thing has no probability; else as 
pointed out above we should mean that it is impossible. What is meant, 
it seems to me, is that while the event is not impossible its probability 
is small. We frequently use the expression, ‘# is quite possible’, and 
there we clearly mean that there is a fair probability of x. The ex- 
pression ‘possible but not probable’ means when closely considered 
‘having a small probability’. This, if I understand him correctly, is 
what Hume means when in Bk. 1, Part 14, section xii, of the Treatise 
he speaks of a probability and its opposite possibility which is like it 
in quality but differs from it in quantity. 

There still remains one other possible objection to the thesis de- 
veloped here. Possibility has a qualitative flavor, while probability 
has a quantitative one; it might be held that we use the categories 
of possibility and impossibility when we are thinking in terms of the 
qualitative opposition which they suggest, and we use the categories 
of probability and improbability when we are thinking in terms of the 
quantitative variation of the truth-grounds of propositions. To this 
various replies might be made. In the first place, we are endeavoring 
here to lay the foundations for a logic of modalities. Hence if analysis 
of the concept ‘possible’ shows it to be correlated with ‘probable’, 1.¢., 
if its qualitative aspect can be reduced to a quantitative one, then 
we are justified in neglecting the qualitative aspect. So, e.g., in physics 
the quantitative aspect of force or mass or energy is developed and 
their qualitative aspects are neglected. Secondly, it frequently happens 
that close analysis of a concept shows certain properties to be errone- 
ously attributed to that concept. So possibility does in common usage 
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have this qualitative flavor—but that is precisely why the concept 
has failed to be adequately developed (as was said before). Thirdly, 
even if there be such qualitative distinctions, our argument having 
shown a one-to-one correspondence with probabilities, we can develop 
a theory of these latter and then argue from them to possibilities. 

If then the probable and the possible are co-extensive, certain con- 
clusions are forced upon us. The probable is a term which has an 
infinite number of degrees, namely those symbolized by the numbers 
between 0 and 1. The possible therefore must also have an infinite 
number of degrees, for which, as yet, no symbols have been defined.* 
The possible has heretofore been used in a manner which certainly 
lacked precision and which covered all the infinite number of modes 
under one head. Furthermore, we are forced to recognize the inade- 
quacy of any logic of modalities which is based upon three or any finite 
number of modes, and the necessity for a complete theory of modality. 
And it is evident that the complete solution of the theory of proba- 
bilities waits upon the solution of the logical problem. 

In conclusion attention is directed to one other important fact, name- 
ly that from our discussion it is clear that the logic of modalities, 
(and hence the theory of probabilities) deals with propositional func- 
tions in the sense defined above.® 

Louis Oscoop KATTSOFF 


Tue University or Nortu CAROLINA 


CONFUSION ABOUT EXCLUSIVE AND 
EXCEPTIVE PROPOSITIONS 


ONFUSION about the restatement of exclusive and exceptive 

propositions in logical form seems so prevalent in current texts 

that it is worthy of note. The object of restating a proposition in the 

traditional logical form is to make explicit its terms, the quantity of 

those terms, and the quality of the relationship between them. No 

analysis of exclusive and exceptive propositions which fails to do 
this can be logically justified. 

The difficulties with the exclusive propositions are of more or 
less minor importance, but may well be pointed out as preliminary 
to the greater difficulties with exceptive propositions. With exclusives, 
the tendency is to substitute the partial contrapositive for the simple 
logical form of the original. A strict logical form should retain the 
exact terms of the original proposition. ‘Only adults are admitted’ 


* The continuity of this series is denied by Keynes (38). 

*The appearance of Reichenbach’s Wahrscheinlichkeitslehre, after this 
paper had been written, shows what can be done on the basis of the assump- 
tions here argued. Reichenbach’s method and development, however, differ 
in many respects from those suggested here. My review of Reichenbach’s 
work (this Review XLV 625) indicates certain of them, and in future con- 
tributions I hope to develop them. 
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obviously expresses a relationship between the term ‘adults’ and the 
term ‘those who are admitted’. The distribution of ‘adults’ is uncertain 
as nothing in the original proposition indicates whether part or all 
of them are admitted. The force of the ‘only’ is to give information 
about ‘all who are admitted’; so this term can best be made the subject 
of the logical form, which would be ‘all who are admitted are adults’. 
Hence the simplest rule for exclusives is to use the original predicate 
as the subject of an A proposition. To give preference to restatement 
in the form ‘None who are not adults are admitted’ is, to be sure, to 
use the contrapositive of the above form, and so is undeniably a legiti- 
mate implication from the original. However, it gives information 
about ‘those who are not adults’ rather than about ‘adults’; and the 
latter, rather than the former, was the term under discussion in the 
original. Preference should be given to the form which, with the 
least change of terms, and if possible with no change of terms, makes 
explicit the meaning of the original. 

Much more serious is the erroneous impression that exceptives can 
be treated as exclusives. Especially emphatic in this error are Cohen 
and Nagel in An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method when 
they say (37) “—exceptive propositions may always be expressed 
as exclusives”. Many other authors take the same position without 
definitely stating it, and still others list exceptive phrases such as ‘all 
except’ and ‘all but’ along with the exclusive phrases ‘only’ and ‘alone’, 
and let the explanation of exclusives suffice for all. 

An exceptive proposition, in its original form, involves three terms. 
‘All except employees are eligible for the competition’ gives informa- 
tion about ‘non-employees’, ‘employees’, and ‘those eligible for the 
competition’. The first objection to treating it as a simple exclusive 
would be that this sacrifices one term, for only two terms are used in 
any single proposition in logical form. A more serious objection will 
be apparent as soon as the correct logical form is presented. The 
information about non-employees is ‘all non-employees are eligible 
for the competition’ (an A proposition with the negative subject- 
term, indicated but unstated in the original, used as the subject of 
the logical form). The information about employees is ‘No employees 
are eligible for the competition’ (an E proposition with the positive 
subject-term of the original proposition as its subject). It takes two 
propositions, an A and an E, to make explicit the meaning of the 
original exceptive proposition, and the predicate of the original (un- 
like that of the exclusive) is also the predicate of the logical forms. 
If, however, the above proposition were treated as an exclusive, the 
logical form would be ‘AIl eligible for the competition are non- 
employees’. This fails to make clear the original distribution of ‘non- 
employees’; for, as predicate of an A proposition, it may be un- 
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distributed, whereas the original clearly refers to all non-employees. 
The second disadvantage in treating an exceptive as an exclusive is 
thus seen to be failure to convey the full distribution meant in the 
original. 

Cohen and Nagel restate the exceptive in exclusive form before 
they again restate it in logical form; but they, too, lose the full force 
of the original distribution. Their illustration is ‘All students except 
freshmen may smoke’. They restate this as an exclusive in the form, 
‘Freshmen alone among students may not smoke’, and they put this 
in logical form as ‘All students who may not smoke are freshmen’, 
In the first place, their original proposition was about students who 
may smoke, and they proceed directly to information about students 
who may not smoke, which, even if a logical implication from the 
original, still is not the original in direct logical form. In the second 
place, and more importantly, the implication by conversion from the 
logical form which they offer is ‘Some freshmen are students who 
may not smoke’. This again invites the objections made above, namely 
that if we treat the exceptive as an exclusive we unnecessarily lose 
the original full distribution of one of the subject-terms, and also 
fail to make explicit the meaning of the original proposition about 
students who may smoke. The original meaning is clearly and ex- 
plicitly stated in two propositions using the original terms as follows: 
‘All non-freshmen may smoke; No freshmen may smoke.’ 

There are cases where inexactness in making explicit the distribu- 
tion of the terms in the original proposition is more seriously mis- 
leading than in the above illustrations. Consider the exceptive ‘All 
doctors except surgeons are people drafted for the epidemic’. By 
proper treatment as an exceptive, the logical forms for this are: 

A. All non-surgical doctors are people drafted for the epidemic. 

E. No surgeons are people drafted for the epidemic. 

To substitute for the A proposition given above an A proposition 
secured by application of the rule for exclusives would belie the ori- 
ginal statement. The exclusive form would be ‘All people drafted for 
the epidemic are non-surgical doctors’. In the original, ‘people drafted 
for the epidemic’ is an undistributed term. Non-surgical people may 
be only part of those people, for there may also be nurses, ambulance- 
drivers, stretcher-bearers, and many others, drafted for the epidemic. 
The interpretation and restatement as an exclusive thus gives un- 
justified distribution to the original predicate, and precludes inclusion 
of others than non-surgical doctors in the predicate class. The only 
reason why this same difficulty did not arise in connection with the 
earlier illustration is that, in that illustration, the predicate universe 
of discourse ‘people eligible to the competition’ was completely ex- 
hausted by the disjunction between employees and non-employees, 
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for there were no other sorts of people to compete. In the present 
illustration, non-surgical doctors and surgeons do not exhaust the 
predicate universe of discourse ‘people drafted for the epidemic’. 
To reinterpret the original as Cohen and Nagel suggest produces the 
form, ‘Surgeons alone among doctors are people not drafted for the 
epidemic’, which appears in logical form as ‘All doctors who are not 
drafted for the epidemic are surgeons’. This narrows the universe 
of discourse strictly to doctors, which eliminates any consideration of 
nurses, stretcher-bearers, and others besides doctors who might have 
been included in the original predicate term, ‘people drafted for the 
epidemic’. It also fails to make explicit directly or by implication the 
meaning of the original about doctors who are drafted, and like- 
wise the universal information that mo surgeons are drafted; for the 
implication by conversion from Cohen and Nagel’s logical restate- 
ment is ‘some surgeons are doctors not drafted for the epidemic’. 
The safe and adequate rule for exceptives is to formulate them 
in two propositions, an A proposition with the implied but unexpressed 
term of the original subject as its subject, and an E proposition with 


the expressed term of the original subject as its subject. 


A few words may be added about further confusion of exceptive 
and exclusive phrases. ‘All except’ and ‘all but’ are exceptive forms; 
whereas ‘none except’ and ‘none but’ are exclusive forms, and can be 
made fully explicit by the rule of the exclusive. The meaning of ‘none 
except fools rush in’ treated as an exclusive is made explicit in the 
logical form, ‘All who rush in are fools’. Exceptive treatment of this 
proposition also suggests ‘No non-fools rush in’. Accurate analysis 
shows, however, that the latter, instead of being a second and dif- 
ferent proposition, as would be the case with a genuine exceptive 
which does require two propositions to give its full meanings, is the 
partial contrapositive of the form already given. The statement of the 
former, alone, carries with it in its own statement and immediate 
implications therefrom the full meaning of the original. ‘None except’ 
and ‘none but’ are, therefore, forms for exclusive propositions. 

ELeANor BISBEE 


AMERIKAN KOLEJ!I 
IsTANBUL, TURKEY 
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Hume's Theory of the Understanding. By Ralph W. Church. Ithaca, 

Cornell University Press, 1935. Pp. 240. 

Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature began with a book on the Under- 
standing, and this first book concluded in a sceptical vein. It expressed 
a scepticism with regard to reason and to the senses and to other 
systems of philosophy which had relied on either the senses or reason. 
Yet this book was not the conclusion of the whole work. It formed 
part of a system of philosophy and contained thoughts which fell 
into line with the views developed in two subsequent books examining 
the nature of the emotions and the active and moral sentiments of 
mankind. The scepticism regarding the understanding was not ex- 
pounded purely for its own sake or with an exclusively negative intent. 
The showing-up of reason in its pretensions to certainty was also 
a disclosure of the role of imagination and sentiment. Logical rela- 
tions gave place to natural relations; supposed real connection be- 
tween matters of fact to association in which there was a conspiracy 
of experience and something in human nature; ideas lacking a phi- 
losophical certificate were eclipsed by familiar beliefs in fact or the 
existence of bodies external to us. Reasoning in the actual world of 
mankind appeared an affair of sentiment, and “the memory, senses, 
and understanding are, therefore, all of them founded on the imagina- 
tion, or the vivacity of our ideas” (Selby-Bigge, 265). It has slowly 
become evident, in recent years, that Hume had a theory of under- 
standing which was not merely sceptical. The case for this has been 
presented effectively by Professor Church in his book with that title. 

There was more in Hume, then, than the scrupulous adherent of 
the empirical method and dogma, who drew the sceptical conclusions 
of a position which proved untenable. He had moved to a position 
of his own which admitted of development, a view not only of the 
understanding but also of human nature in its several important mani- 
festations. 

Both the scepticism and the theory set forth in Hume’s work can 
be undervalued if critics assume that they stand or fall by the “ele- 


ments” of this philosophy, the isolated impressions and ideas, super- 
ciliously damned as atomism in an age that often solemnly accepts 
“atomic facts” as a foundation of logic. Professor Church maintains 
effectively that, regardless of the atomistic groundwork and method 
of Hume, his scepticism remains a true disclosure: it is still true “that 
the contradictory of no inference about matters of fact is inconceiv- 
able” (211-2), or “that apagogic reasoning is powerless in matters of 
existence” (232), which Hume persisted in asserting to the end, espe- 
cially in the Dialogues where he rested the whole case upon it (Part 
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IX). As evidence of the independence of such a position from the doc- 
trine of impressions and ideas it is pointed out that much the same 
conclusion was reached by La Forge, Cordemoy, and Malebranche. 

Most interesting is Professor Church’s treatment of belief as the 
real content of the human understanding, the impressions and ideas 
being simply the elements in a philosophical analysis and explanation. 
Belief involves habit and association: it is “synthetic”, and yet it is 
the “normal experience” of mankind. On this interpretation, to use 
later language, “experience” is relational (201). It is not a mere suc- 
cession of impressions and ideas. 

Professor Church’s argument is straightforward and convincing as 
long as it deals with causation and belief in matters of fact. When it 
has to do with the belief in body existing independently of perception, 
and with the distinction between the mind and object, it has a more 
tortuous character which can hardly be avoided because Hume pro- 
bably started something which he could not finish himself. It may be 
well not to attempt to carry the theory so far when the originator of 
it abandoned it, as applying to these topics, in his revision, the Enquiry 
concerning Human Understanding. 

In presenting the view of association by resemblance Professor 
Church certainly seems to be expounding Hume’s meaning, but his 
is a term verbal referring ... to any case 


expression, “ ‘resemblance 
of a qualitative identity numerically distributed” (12), is less help to 
the reader than Hume’s own language. There is always a question, in 
such discussion, which concept is prior, identity which gives meaning 
to what we ordinarily call resemblance, or resemblance which gives rise 
to the notion of identity. Surely Hume’s choice is the latter, and it 
seems inadvisable to define resemblance in terms of any kind of iden- 
tity, qualitative as little as substantive. 

It seems, too, as if Professor Church were bent on overemphasizing 
the “synthesis” idea. He is determined not to let “impressions and 
ideas” spoil the disclosures Hume makes, and so he appears to force 
terms somewhat, as when he writes: “perception is not properly 
identified with either one of its species, but is rather an habitual asso- 
ciation of ideas and impressions” (128-9). Then perceptions are iden- 
tical with beliefs, even further, with realities, since “a ‘reality’ actually 
present thus consists of a system of memories associated in ‘every 
particular’ with present impressions” (112, referring to Hume, 108). 
This is going too far: Hume writes thus in the passage cited—“Of 
these impressions or ideas of the memory we form a kind of system, 
comprehending whatever we remember to have been present, either to 
our internal perception or senses; and every particular of that system 
join’d, to the present impressions, we are pleas’d to call a reality.” 
(Selby-Bigge, 108, former italics mine) 

But these criticisms point only to an excess of a good thing. No 
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critic of Hume can afford to do other than study Professor Church's 
book with the greatest of care. It is a contribution to Hume-litera- 
ture. 

C. W. HENDEL 


McGirt UNIversity 


Der Erkenntnistrieb als Lebens- und Todesprinzip. Von JAKos KLatz- 

KIN. Ziirich, Rascher et C*, 1935. Pp. 330. 

The author describes his work as an attempt to determine the essence 
and development of cultural consciousness in relation to vital power. 
Making reference to the fields of epistemology, ethics, aesthetics, and 
biology, he formulates a metaphysical theory of drives. The idea of the 
self-defeat of reason is central in this work, the contention that the 
cognitive drive effects a break in the vital system being urged 
repeatedly. 

The often expressed feeling of the ultimate failure of thought is 
given an interesting expression. Cognition is construed as a drive 
which is active in all drives, and reason is described as a life-function 
which is hostile to life. The treatment of thought as a drive does not 
touch the systematic nature of knowledge. As here set forth it must 
face further objections, for the author has a mistaken conception of 
the fundamental problems of knowledge. The process of knowledge 
may well be endless, but it is dogmatic to affirm that there are insuper- 
able barriers to thought on the basis of a vague notion of infinity. 

Two phenomena are held to be responsible for breaks in the closed 
system of life. They are biological death and the insatiable cognitive 
drive, which raises endless questions. The author shows how man 
guards himself against the knowledge of death by suppression of that 
consciousness, or by various types of belicf which he calls narcotics, 
but it is not clear why a truly understanding recognition of death 
would be intolerable. An escape from the second evil has been at- 
tempted by means of a theory of aesthetic intuition. The author be- 
lieves that man can have no salvation from the “inner death”. There 
is another possible solution which is foreign to his horizon—namely, 
a genuinely critical philosophy which would avoid an outcome in 
romantic fatalism. There is surely a radical difference between the 
knowledge of death and that of our status sub specie aeternt, which 
is regarded as vanishing; but strong minds need not shrink from either 
type of knowledge. The author adds one more illusion to those which 
he subjects to examination when he writes, “It is the fate of the cog- 
nitive life to die a heroic cognitive death”. Such poetic heroism ought 
to be transformed into a constructive type of activity which is prepared 
to meet all problems as they occur. No attempt is made to establish the 
“fate” which guides the process of human development, and the alleged 
inevitability of cognitive death is not justified. 
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A biophilosophical theory generally proves least effective when car- 
ried over to the historical process or to cultural philosophy. The neglect 
of historical perspective in the present work is illustrated by the 
assertion that the closed nature of the appetitive system becomes more 
broken with the progress of culture, and that the sting of the question 
“Why ?” becomes ever deadlier. This does not do justice either to the 
self-corrective nature of thought or to the facts of history. Further- 
more, the probable results which follow from the use of critical method 
in science, which are here stigmatized as scepticism, need not imply 
scepticism in morals, nor does it follow from the infinite span of 
existence that values disappear. Religion is defined as being mainly an 
art of life which is bound up with the drive of self-preservation. It 
serves to make dormant or to veil knowledge that is life-disturbing, 
furnishing life-protective narcotics as antitoxins, and it is for this 
reason that it is preserved. The discussion of the freedom of the will 
is similarly one-sided. Freedom of the will is taken to mean a degree 
of mastery which thought achieves over desires, so that, corresponding 
to the biological development of the cognitive drive, life becomes more 
volitional and freedom strives toward a maximum. This is one aspect 
of the problem which should not be overlooked, but it does not take 
account of the historical meaning of the problem. 

Rejecting the historical method in favor of what he calls a structural 
analysis, the author expresses doubt that mankind is old, and suggests 
that man may not have even reached the stage of youth. It is note- 
worthy in view of his position that he seems to know that man is the 
highest type of being. The ultimate nescience of the author, to which 
he is as little entitled as he is to dogmatism, is shown by the question 
as to who may set up predictions concerning being and becoming in 
world-periods, or determine the course of the drive of self-preserva- 
tion. The anthropocentric world has been lost, and other narcotics have 
replaced it. A misleading type of question is raised as far as history 
and culture are concerned. The biological type of question is apt to 
obscure the real issues and epochs in history, justifiable though it 
may be metaphysically. One can succeed in tracing out certain bio- 
logical and psychological invariants in human development, but such 
invariants should not obscure particular modes of development in 
history. 

Despite obvious and weighty objections, the book deserves the atten- 
tion of the student of philosophy. It is possible to endorse a large part 
of the analysis without accepting the consequences which are drawn. 
The author has given no cogent reason why thought can not be equal 
to any significant task it sets itself. Man the microcosm need not fear 
the macrocosm in view of the triumphant progress of thought. Neither 
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is there any evidence, biological or otherwise, that humanity must move 
on toward annihilation. 
MARVIN FARBER 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


A Documentary History of Primitivism and Related Ideas. Vol. I. 
Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity. By ArtHur O. Lovejoy 
and Georce Boas, with supplementary essays by W. F. ALBRIGHT and 
P. E. Dumont. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. Pp. xiv, 482. 
Perhaps a short review of a volume of this character should consist 

largely of definitions, since the exact connotation of the terms used 

by the authors is not generally familiar to scholars in other fields. 

The term “primitivism” denotes two tendencies in thought; one is 
called “chronological”, the other “cultural”. Chronological primitivism 
is the theory that the time at which the best conditions of human life 
existed is to be found in the past, at the beginning of human history. 
Cultural primitivism is the idea that a life far simpler and less sophis- 
ticated than that of the person holding the belief is more desirable than 
his actual life. 

The two types of primitivism can easily be, and often are, combined. 
Both represent a discontent of the civilized man with civilization, and 
can begin to exist in the earliest stages of civilization. But cultural 
primitivism can also be entirely separate, concerning itself exclusively 
with the life of contemporaneous “savage” peoples. The authors see 
cultural primitivism as more likely to be an impulse of youth, while the 
chronological variety is obviously a tendency of the aged, from Nestor 
down to the present-day laudatores of a lost “prosperity”. 

The most important of the “related ideas” considered by the authors 
are: anti-primitivism, including the belief in human progress; the 
concept of nature, particularly as opposed to law and custom (gbous 
versus ydpuos); the “noble savage” idea; and the feeling that the life of 
animals is superior to that of men. (The latter theory, called by the 
authors animalitarianism, is an extreme form of primitivism.) It is 
obvious, therefore, that the volume covers a broad field. The method 
denoted by the words “documentary history”, however, keeps the reader 
close to the original sources. Texts and translations of the most im- 
portant passages from the ancient writers are incorporated in the 
various chapters. (The translations, by the way, seem to be uniformly 
excellent.) The Cynics and Stoics are found to be the chief ancient 
exponents of primitivism. Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero, among others, 
are set down as predominantly, though not completely, anti-primitivist, 
while Lucretius, definitely in opposition to chronological primitivism, 
has a tendency to favor the cultural variety. 
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The discussions of nature and law (Chapter III; compare the 
Appendix) and of the “noble savage” (Chapter XI) will perhaps be 
particularly useful to students of ancient thought and literature, but 
the whole volume deserves their careful attention. Indices of Classical 
Texts and of Names and Subjects are helpful in finding the places 
where any author is quoted or any specific idea is considered. The 
supplementary essays treat of primitivism in ancient Western Asia and 
in Indian literature. The reviewer, who is no specialist in primitivism 
or indeed in the related ideas, has no fault to find with the book, 
but judges it to be a valuable contribution to knowledge, with the 
additional advantages of being interestingly written and compre- 
hensible to students in other fields. 

CLINTON W. KEYES 

CotumBia UNIVERSITY 
Untersuchungen zur symbolischen Logik. Acta Philosophica Fennica, 

Fasc. I. Von Uuno Saarnio. Helsinki, Akateeminer Kirjakauppa, 

1935. Pp. 154. 

This book is a highly technical study in symbology, in which the 
author applies principles of logistics to the structure and formation of, 
and relations between, symbols, and to relations between symbols and 
the symbolized. It is therefore a logical analysis of symbolization, and 
is to be distinguished from semantics which investigates meanings of 
words in different contexts and the logical structure of language. 
Symbology studies the properties of signs, their types, classes, and 
relations, rather than the properties of the signified. 

One problem of symbology is to show how physical signs, which 
are objects of the same logical type, can designate objects of different 
logical types. Another is to analyse the relation between signs, simple 
and complex, and the objects they stand for. The significance of this 
latter problem is indicated by the facts that the symbol-relation is not 
one-one, and that the relations between symbols are not the same as 
those between the objects symbolized. 

Russell's hierarchy of types is applied to symbols, and in order to 
avoid confusion of types, typic-designations are introduced. For ex- 
ample, a member of a class, which is not itself a class, belongs to the 
null type, and is symbolized by “Gegenstand to” or “G to”; and the 
class of such objects is designated by [G to]. Now this class itself is an 
object, but of the next higher type and hence is a “G t1”; and the 
class of such objects is [G t1]; etc. Relations between objects of dif- 
ferent types are indicated by similar conventions. A connection (Be- 
ziehung') between objects of type t1 is of type tr1; and the class of such 


* A Besziehung is expressed by a propositional function having two or more 
arguments. 
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connections is a relation (Relation) which is of type t(11), and is an 
object “G t(11)”. By means of complications of this machinery, dif- 
ferent meanings of symbolic terms (¢e.g., object, word, and, sign, 
variable) are classified as to type and the relations between them 
analysed. 

Among other topics treated are the symbol-relation itself; the rela- 
tion of identity, which, it is argued, holds not between an object and 
itself but between different symbols standing for it; the view that 
some relations are reflexive, which, our author holds, is wrong and 
has been due to failure to distinguish between signs and their mean- 
ings, and to failure to apply the theory of types to symbols; sentences 
as complex signs and their relations to their meanings; the nature 
of variables and constants. 

This is an able work, and seems to me to initiate investigations 
which may be of first importance in logic and the theory of meaning. 
How valuable it is depends of course upon its ability to assist in the 
solution of the problems of logic and epistemology, and that remains 
yet to be seen. 

Everett J. NELSON 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Behavior, Knowledge, Fact. By Artuur F. BENTLEY. Bloomington, 

Principia Press, 1935. Pp. xii, 392. 

This book is divided into three parts. In the first Mr. Bentley treats 
as a laboratory the writings of some non-mentalist psychologists and 
analyses them for the explicit or implicit framework of their observa- 
tion and experiment. He considers the extent to which they isolate the 
individual from the environment and then treat behavior as a resulting 
phenomenon of interaction, whether they take as the space of their 
objects of study that inside the body, or include the place of impinging 
stimuli on the surface, or allow a few feet beyond the body in which 
action may occur. For the most part he finds that they use a framework 
of isolated bodies whose internal and reciprocal behaviors are made 
objects of study, and only in a few cases some approach to a concep- 
tion of events out of which bodies and behaviors are analytical 
products. 

In the second part he works out the general method underlying this 
latter preferred approach. Analysis is to be aspectual, and it will find 
everywhere broad phases of Language, Knowledge, Experience, and 
Fact, without assigning ultimacy to any one. The traditional method 
is accused of having relegated language especially to the low se- 
condary status of mere expressions representing fact which itself was 
separated from the other aspects and treated as external. Facts were 
isolated also from one another and linguistic expressions were taken to 
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have a direct relation (usually of getting at or telling about) to the 
facts. This issued in claims of certainty, whereas the correct procedure 
is to estimate constructions for their coherence and organizational or 
working values. In his emphasis on coherence, and in the attempted 
restoration to a prime position of language and experience, Mr. 
sentley might seem to be heading towards idealism, but his purpose 
is rather restoration to correct perspective than preparation for fresh 
exaggeration. Against this suspicion there is his whole treatment of 
mind as non-substantival and his very thorough empiricism, which 
extends to a realization of the historical and possibly tentative char- 
acter of even his most general framework. Nevertheless the position 
would have been clarified by a more explicit discussion of its meta- 
physical relations. 

The third part deals with the application of this type of analysis to 
the domain of the social. The chief attempt here is to suggest the 
reinstatement, as a starting-point, of the unanalysed event out of 
which the participants, the objects of perception and of communica- 
tion, are analysed by selective observation, and to develop categories 
of such emphasis. Psychology and sociology are found to differ in 
such selective emphasis, not as levels as do the physical and the vital at 
present. The purpose of recovering the not yet analysed event is, of 
course, to get rid of obstructive traditional analyses that set up absolute 
starting-points from which the reconstruction of the event becomes a 
task, if not even a mystery. Sociologists will find in this part a fairly 
penetrating account of the general character of their subject-matter, 
in spite of the frequently unnecessary new technical terms that are 
scattered throughout it. 

The philosopher likewise will find much to repay a careful study 
of the book. There are excellent historical insights such as that many 
of the psychologist’s perplexities arise from carrying over into a 
naturalistic account categories fashioned for and applicable only to 
the dualistic interpretation of mind. There is the realization that a 
priori any conceptual structure may be offered, and that all from the 
highest to the lowest must be tested empirically. There is the salutary 
warning that terms in isolation do not correspond to facts. The last 
two emphases open the way for an analysis of the historical variability 
of philosophic and scientific constructions, and so of the réle of con- 
ventions in scientific theory. While Mr. Bentley has much to say on 
the first he does not examine the second. The result is that his continual 
references to testing constructions by their success in organizing and 
rendering observation coherent lose precision. There is no sufficient 
account of success, nor is that of observation conclusive. Its character 
is described only for social science, and there it seems to mean a gross 
apprehension involving much that later turns out to be interpretation. 
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Such gaps do not, however, detract from the effectiveness of the book’s 
general purpose. They rather act upon the reader as stimuli toward 
further clarification. 
ABRAHAM EDEL 
CoLiece or Tue City or New Yorx 


Studies in the History of Ideas. Volume III. Edited by the Department 
of Philosophy of Columbia University. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. Pp. 511. 

This volume maintains the high level of accuracy and usefulness 
which its predecessors in the series have set. There is not an essay in 
it that does not provide information or offer suggestions from which 
the student of its selected phase of the history of ideas can profit. His- 
torical studies of this sort have too little place in contemporary Amer- 
ican philosophy, and the contributions which the Columbia School 
continues to make merit hearty and grateful recognition. Of major 
interest, of course, are the brief but suggestive contributions of Pro- 
fessors Dewey and Woodbridge. The former, in “An Empirical Study 
of Empiricisms”, covers ground which is in the main familiar, but 
concludes with a contrast between the “empiricism” of Locke and that 
of William James which has not, I think, been so clearly put before. 
The latter takes Locke’s Essay as a text for some very sound observa- 
tions on the dependence of a theory of experience on a theory of 
nature. The conclusion reached has critical implications and applica- 
tions for contemporary thought which Dean Woodbridge, character- 
istically, is content not to press. Among the more extended historical 
studies, those of Professor Lamprecht on “The Role of Descartes in 
Seventeenth Century England” and of Dr. Nagel on “Impossible 
Numbers” are especially sound and substantial. Dean McKeon, in a 
study of “Renaissance and Method in Philosophy”, combines with an 
interesting comparison of Abailard, Erasmus, and Luther, some obser- 
vations on the nature and function of grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic, 
which I found somewhat cryptic. Dr. Selsam’s interpretation of Spino- 
za, “Art and the Geometric Order”, is a particularly illuminating study. 
Professor Hook’s comparison of Hegel and Marx indicates the major 
doctrines which the materialist took over from the idealist and those 
which he rejected. His comparison of the two “dialecticians”, though 
accurate and informing within its limits, seemed to me in one main re- 
spect misleading. The difficulties in Hegel’s thought, which Professor 
Hook is not slow to indicate, arise in part at least from the fact that he 
was trying to combine his dialectic with a coherent and thought-out phi- 
losophy. The Marxian position appears, on the contrary, to be a mere 
patchwork of such doctrines, idealist, materialist, and by anticipation 
pragmatic, as its author found it convenient to adopt for didactic, 
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hortatory, or controversial purposes. Professor Hook is an extra- 
ordinarily plausible advocate, but he has yet to show how the “logic 
of totality” (388) or “the reciprocal influence and interaction between 
the ideal and the actual” (402) which are essential to dialectic, even 
in its revised version, can really be reconciled with Marx’s (even 
revised) materialism. The remaining essays, by McClure, Balz, Baker, 
Kagey, Schneider, and Kennedy, merit comment which they cannot, 
within the limits of this notice, receive. 
ArtHur E. Murpuy 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. Volume XXXIV. London, 

Harrison & Sons, Ltd., 1934. Pp. 310. 

This volume contains fourteen papers. Seven deal with topics 
primarily epistemological or metaphysical, five with topics ethical, one 
with Whitehead’s concept of God, and one with Bergson’s Deux 
sources. Miss Stebbing’s presidential address is one of the most inter- 
esting of the papers. Miss Stebbing discusses Constructions, criticizing 
views of Stace, Carnap, Russell, Eddington, and ending by sympathiz- 
ing with Whitehead’s position. We do not construct a world or physical 
objects, unless we misuse the term construct disastrously. Rather we 
construct a coherent system of ideas, with the aim of searching the 
adequacy of such a system to interpret every element of our experi- 
ence. Such a conception of philosophy is in accord with “the great 
tradition”. Yet, however much she sympathizes with that tradition, 
Miss Stebbing doubts the possibility of success along those lines. For 
“there is no point”, she says, “in speaking of the world (or the uni- 
verse) as a system”. There is too much of mere conjunction in the 
world; and “the merely conjunctive and” can not be turned into a 
genuinely “connecting relation”. Miss Stebbing does not object to 
Whitehead’s idea of a construction; but she evidently does not concur 
with the increasingly monistic trend of his recent works. 

It is impossible to review all the other epistemological papers. | 
should myself wish to mention Miss MacDonald's paper on Verification 
and Understanding. I should mention it, not because it contains any- 
thing that is very original, but because it states with fine accuracy and 
unusual clarity the weakness of the logical positivism and more ex- 
treme instrumentalism by which the meaning of a proposition is 
identified with its method of verification. Unless I know what a propo- 
sition means, I should not know what would constitute its verifications ; 
I should not know what to look for in the way of verification, and so 
could not possibly verify at all, nor recognize verification when I 
found it. Miss MacDonald deals, among other types, with propositions 
about the past, and refers here to Professor C. I. Lewis’s position and 
the paradoxical results to which she thinks it leads. In order to under- 
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stand a proposition, | must be able to translate the proposition into 
terms of my own experience. “But it does not in the least follow that 
the constituents with which I must be acquainted in order to under- 
stand the proposition are those with which | must be acquainted in 
order to prove the proposition to be true.” 

Professor C. D. Broad, in an examination of Professor Moore’s 
well-known contention that goodness is a simple non-natural quality, 
multiplies distinctions until he gets a series of questions about goodness 
to most of which he says he can not himself find any answers. In this 
kind of philosophical analysis the subject-matter seems to disappear 
and the discussion becomes highly artificial and profitless. Quite dif- 
ferent is Professor Laird’s competent analysis of ““The Conception of 
Authority”. Under what conditions, he asks, ought B to obey A’s 
commands? Might, sagacity, and moral character, however important, 
can not be the basis of a right to command and a consequent duty to 
obey. The sound basis of authority is utilitarian: authority “makes 
communal living possible or makes it good”. Professor Laird here 
shows the influence of Aristotle and of Hobbes (whom he has done 
much himself to clarify and explain). 

STERLING P. LAMPRECHT 


AMHERST COLLEGE 








DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Algasel’s Metaphysics. A Mediaeval Translation. Edited by J. T. Muckte. 

Toronto, St. Michael’s College, 1933. Pp. xx, 248. 

In recent years the study of Medieval Latin philosophy has turned scho- 
lars more and more to a consideration of the Arabic and Hebrew sources 
of terms and ideas which appeared in the West during the late twelfth and 
early thirteenth centuries. Not only has our information concerning Latin 
Averroism increased to an extent that would have seemed incredible in the 
days when Renan wrote of it, but within the last ten years a more subtle 
strain of Latin Avicennism has been subjected to suggestive study and the 
importance of other writers in the Arabic tradition has been made increas- 
ingly apparent. Apart from the fact that the Latin philosophers who bor- 
rowed unorthodox doctrines from their Arab sources have come to us 
only in very fragmentary form, this study faces a double difficulty: 
medieval writers seldom name explicitly the authors of the doctrines they 
criticize, and even when the source is indisputable, the medieval Latin trans- 
lations of the Arabic writers are available, if at all, only in editions of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century. Father Muckle has consequently contributed 
a valuable tool to scholarship in his edition of a medieval Latin translation 
of Algazeli’s Metaphysics. His edition is not a critical edition but is based 
on one manuscript (Vat. Lat. 4481) chosen as the best of six examined; 
but variant readings from another manuscript and from the printed edi- 
tion of Venice, 1506, are given in an appendix. In another appendix Father 
Muckle has transcribed the long manuscript notes on the division and the 
subject-matter of the sciences (a quotation from Gundissalinus’s De di- 
wsione naturae) which appear on the lower margins of the first three 
folios of the manuscript and parallel Algazeli’s discussion in the text with 
a similar division of the sciences by Avicenna. Father Muckle is to be con- 
gratulated particularly for his courage in publishing a manuscript without 
attempting a critical comparison of all the readings of all available manu- 
scripts. It is to be hoped that he will devote the time and effort so saved to 
the preparation of other texts urgently needed for the study of medieval 
philosophy, among others the Logic of Algazeli, which appeared in the 
1506 edition and is quoted in the text (27). Father Muckle’s text is an 
excellent one: readable, intelligible, and almost entirely free of proof- 
errors or suspicious readings. 

RicHarp McKeon 


University oF CHICAGO 


Aristotle's Natural Science. Translated and edited by PuHitip WHEEL- 
wricut. Garden City, Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1935. New 
York. Pp. xlii, 244. 

This volume contains selections from Books I, II, III, and VIII of the 
Physics, I, Il, and III of the De Anima, and I, II, III, VI, VII, VIII, IX, 
and X of the Nicomachean Ethics. The translation, which is fluent, leans 
heavily upon those in the Oxford and Loeb series, as the author acknow- 
ledges. It should be useful as a text for elementary classes in philosophy, 
and to this end the author has incorporated the admirable feature of 
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transliterations of the technical Aristotelian terms enclosed in parentheses 
at the appropriate places in the text. It is the more deplorable that the 
introduction of twenty-eight pages contains so many errors. An adequate 
summary of Aristotle’s philosophy in such compass was not to be ex- 
pected; one would wish, however, to spare students the trouble of unlearn- 
ing the many strange notions which they will acquire from these pages. 
The Aristotelian will shudder to read that ovoia is a predicable (xxxi) ; 
that “the nutritive juices and warmth of the womb” are the efficient cause 
of the new animal (xxxv); and that “what cannot be otherwise than it is” 
(the objects of theoretical science) means “more accurately, what is not 
in any way affected by our knowing it” (xxiv). But, if the Aristotelian 
shudders, what will the Platonist do when he reads that for Plato “doxa 
must serve as our starting point in any subsequent investigation of truth” 
(xxix)? Anaximander and Heraclitus seem to be the only pre-Platonic 
thinkers important for the understanding of Aristotle; and the page de- 
voted to them is, to say the least, misleading. 
Haro_p CHERNISS 


Tus Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


The Aesthetic Response: An Antinomy and its Resolution. By Micton C. 

Naum. Philadelphia, 1033. 

In this doctoral dissertation the author sets forth the following an- 
tinomy: “Art is at once degrading and inspiring.” He claims to solve the 
antinomy by the assertion that art evokes instinctive emotional responses 
which the progress of science has rendered obsolete (hence the charge of 
degradation) ; yet in so doing, art reminds us of the triumphant progress 
of science and arouses in us the courage to continue that progress. The 
author makes use of McDougall’s doctrine of instincts and interprets in- 
stincts as a manifestation of Bergson’s “pure memory”. He finds an in- 
stance of such “pure memory” in the perennial appeal of the underlying 
motives of the Orestes and Hamlet stories, which may be traced back to 
rituals concerning the year-king. He asks us to believe that the emotional 
effect of these stories is therefore atavistic and serves to remind us how 
far science has enabled us to transcend the primitive. The reasoning by 
which these conclusions are supported is by no means convincing. 

ALBERT R. CHANDLER 

Onto State University 


Lettres sur la morale. Par René Descartes. Paris, Boivin et Cie, 1935. 

Pp. xxviii, 334. 

The correspondence of Descartes with the Princess Elizabeth, with 
Chanut, and with Queen Christine, is here presented under a single cover. 
The chronological order is not followed, but the letters have been formed 
into two groups, the one comprising the correspondence with Elizabeth, 
and the other comprising that with Chanut and Christine—an arrangement 
helpful to the student of Descartes’ ethical views. M. Jacques Chevalier, 
who edits the volume, provides an introduction valuable both for its descrip- 
tion of setting and also for its interpretations. 

AcBert G. A. Baz 

University oF VIRGINIA 
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The Problem of Knowledge in Scottish Philosophy. By Torcny T. Secer- 

stept. Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 1935. Pp. 158. 

Critics of the Common Sense philosophy have in various ways pointed 
out a fundamental conflict between Reid’s doctrine of immediate presenta- 
tion, which is monistic in its implications, and the rigid dualism which he 
attempts to maintain in support of his realism. This study traces the de- 
velopment of the theory of knowledge in the philosophies of Reid, Stewart, 
Hamilton, Whewell, Ferrier, and Grote, mainly in terms of this problem, 
showing how attempts to reconcile these divergent views brought about a 
change from the correspondence-theories of Reid and Stewart to the coher- 
ence-theories of Whewell, Ferrier, and Grote. There are, of course, other 
ways in which an analysis of the causes and effects of this conflict might 
have been undertaken, but within its limits this study succeeds in throwing 
light on the course of this movement. 

ALpEN O. WEBER 


OSAWATOMIE, KANSAS 


En quéte d'une philosophie. Par D. Paropt. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1935. Pp. 

vi, 162. 

Seeking a first philosophy, M. Parodi evaluates the philosophical tradi- 
tion, including scientific developments, for the general reader interested in 
ideas. Neither Husserl’s phenomenological reduction nor positivistic science 
escapes the charge of subjectivism and relativism. Contemporary philo- 
sophical crises also pervade religion and morality, in the opposition between 
the fixed and evolving, judgments of worth and of existence. Philosophy can- 
not be the totality of concepts, nor can it deduce categories. Since realism 
hypostatizes quantity and since qualities are intuitive, M. Parodi finally 
accepts thought as coherent living force, active, creative, spontaneous, 
reconciling classic dualisms: body and soul, matter and life. He knows the 
sun exists as “indispensable to the coherence of the system of ideas” (58) 
On the basis of objective, evolving consciousness he reinterprets, with Berg- 
son, matter, memory, space, time, inertia, finally orienting truth, beauty, and 
goodness. 

BERTRAM Morais 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


What Does America Mean? By ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN. New York, 

W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1935. Pp. xiv, 258. 

The question cannot be answered except in terms of an American Ideal 
But ideals seem to have been abandoned for realism in all Western civiliza- 
tion. America has been swept away the more easily because of its lack 
of an inertia due to a traditional culture. The dominance of modern sci- 


ence has annihilated all American “spirit”, and reduced us to mechanistic 
materialism. The Greek and Jewish influences which dominated our fore- 
fathers have been lost. At the same time men have substituted emotional- 
ism for thought, and so have lost stability and objectivity. We need to 
return to the study of Socrates and Jesus and relearn the meaning of 
Liberty, Independence, and Democracy. 

ALBERT E. Avey 


Tas Onto State UNIversity 
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Versuch tiber das Wesen der Gesellschaft. By Werner ZIEGENFUSS. Leip- 

zig, Hans Buske, 1035. Pp. viii, 126. 

Ziegenfuss makes a clever methodological and philosophical attempt to 
clear up the chaos of contemporary sociological theories and writings. Be- 
ginning with a discussion of the primary elements of sociological concep- 
tion, he puts forth, after a critical review of Toennies, Vierhandt, Geiger, 
Wiese, Gumplowicz, and others, the “formal” sociology of Simmel as the 
best starting point, which is also a good characterization of his own point 
of view. In the following essays he treats the whole and the parts, the 
social dimensions, sociology of science and the science of sociology, cate- 
gories and anatomies of social life, and the ground-forms of social reality. 
The most important and most original part of the undertaking seems to 
be an attempt to work out a system of social categories (68). 

Ernst Harms 


BALTIMORE, MARYLANI 


De lumté métaphysique. Epilogue philosophique. Par Paut DecosTer 

Bruxelles, Maurice Lamerton, 1934. Pp. 200. 

There may be many philosophic systems, the author begins, but there 
can be only one “métaphysique”. Philosophy is organized knowledge in the 
interest of action. The mission of metaphysics, on the other hand, is to 
evoke the splendor of an original revelation. Where this revelation comes 
from the author does not reveal. By a bold leap “de prime saut” the in- 
trepid metaphysician establishes himself in a region where the notion of 
the problem itself vanishes. Metaphysics is the search for that which is not 
conditioned by anything extrinsic to itself. The unconditioned must not be 
identified with the absolute: it transcends the opposition of absolute and 
relative, finite and infinite. The thirst of the human soul for the trans- 
cendent the author calls “inquiétude”. This “inquiétude” marks the begin- 
ning of a true conversion and contains already a promise of fulfilment. 
The fulfilment itself is experienced as “joi” which is not merely a feeling 
but possesses knowledge-value. It is thought, “pensée”. The central idea 
of this book is the idea of the “splendeur d’une révélation originelle”. If 
this central idea is accepted the discussions of the book are logical and con- 
vincing ; but even readers who do not agree with the author will enjoy his 
clear and concise presentation. 

Perer Epp 


Onto State UNIVERSITY 


Untersuchungen su Heraklit. Von O vor Gtcon. Leipzig, Dieterich’sche 

Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1935. Pp. viii, 164. 

In this scholarly dissertation, presented to the University of Basel, 
Gigon maintains that the philosophy of Heraclitus is best approached as a 
development of Milesian cosmogony and, in its theological aspects, as hav- 
ing been particularly influenced by Xenophanes. This thesis is maintained 
by the author in specific opposition to Reinhardt’s hypothesis that Heracli- 
tus wrote to meet the problems presented to philosophy by Parmenides. In 
contrast to Burnet, Gigon argues that Heraclitus held the theory of uni- 
versal conflagration and maintains that the “upward and downward ways” 
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constitute a process occurring between two such conflagrations. The Hera- 
clitean theory of unity in variety is interpreted to be a unity of successive 
opposites. Among numerous details of interest, it may be noted that the 
author attributes to the philosopher of Ephesus a belief in personal im- 
mortality and denies that his philosophy identifies God with either logos or 


primitive fire. 
M. C. NAHM 


Bryn Mawr CoLtiece 


Albert der Deutsche und wir. Von Fritz-JoacHIM voON RINTELEN. Leipzig, 

Felix Meiner, 1035. Pp. 48. 

This little book vitalizes in unforgettable language the grandeur of 
thought of one of the heroic mediaeval thinkers. It pictures the philosophic 
formulations of Albert the Great regarding nature, being, existence, indi- 
vidual and society, word and action, knowledge and love, spirit and life, 
God and world, in the light of the values of contemporary German philoso- 
phy. It is the reviewer’s hope that this most thorough and excellent work 
may be expanded and elaborated. 

HERMAN HAUSHEER 

Lamon!, lowa 
Das Handeln im Sinne des hichsten Zieles. Von Huco DinGLer. Miinchen, 

Ernst Reinhardt, 1935. Pp. 160. 

While the author is largely successful in giving his ethics a logical basis, 
the scientific validity of his thought and its objectivity is singularly marred 
and impaired by his uncritical acceptance of many of the Nazi irrational- 
isms, particularly in the last two chapters. There are, however, many il- 
luminating analyses of ethical terms which give the work a genuine value 

HERMAN HAUSHEER 


Lamowt, Iowa 


Immanuel Kant On Philosophy in General. Translated with four Introduc- 
tory Essays by Humayun Kasir. Calcutta, The University Press, 1935. 
Pp. cl, 90. 

Kant’s essay, translated in this volume under the misleading title On 
Philosophy in General, was written as an introduction to the Critique of 
Judgment but was discarded by Kant and replaced by the familiar Intro- 
duction found in both editions of the third Critique. The translator should, 
following the example of Otto Buek and after him Gerhard Lehmann (on 
whose text the present translation is based), have entitled the writing: 
Kant’s First Introduction to the Critique of Judgment. The work is un- 
doubtedly of sufficient importance to deserve translation, for, although it 
is distinctly inferior to its successor in style and content, it throws con- 
siderable light on the movement of Kant’s thought and contains some 
material omitted in the later version. The translator has performed his 
task with accuracy and understanding and has prefaced his translation 
with four essays, three of which survey the entire critical philosophy, 
focusing attention on the problem of judgment, while the fourth is an in- 
formative comparison of the two introductions. 

LepcErR Woop 


Prixceron UNIversity 
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Spenser's Faerie Queene. An Interpretation. By JANet Spens. New York, 

Longmans, Green and Co., 1935. Pp. 144. 

The philosophical intention of Spenser’s masterpiece presents a major 
problem to students of English literature, a problem that many scholars, 
like Legouis, think insoluble. Miss Spens believes that the poet’s original 
plan called for eight books of eight cantos each, and that the poem was to 
be an allegory of the soul’s war against the seven deadly sins: Arthur was 
the soul, and the Faerie Queene was Heavenly Beauty. The philosophical 
basis was Christian and neo-Platonic. The Mutabilitie Cantos were to 
form the conclusion. When Spenser changed his mind, and attempted a 
reconstruction on the basis of Aristotle’s Ethics, the attempt, since it was 
not carried through, brought the poem into confusion. A chapter on Sym- 
bolism serves to introduce a distinction that Miss Spens regards as funda- 
mental in the interpretation of Spenser, a distinction between the realm of 
sense with its symbols and the realm of inner experience which is Faerie 
Land. 

James HutTTon 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Erreurs de mathématiciens. Par Maurice Lecat. Louvain, Em. Desbarax, 

1935. Pp. x, 168. 

This is a list of about five hundred mathematical errors arranged alpha- 
betically according to their authors. It is, of course, not complete and 
specifically avoids mystical considerations, “well-recognized” errors, errors 
involving Euclid’s parallel postulate, and other common stumbling blocks. 
No mention is made of historical or other reasons for the mistakes. Refer- 
ences to each error and its correction are given. Some errors are described 
in a brief paragraph; sometimes only the subject and reference appear. 
There are chronological, bibliographic, and subject indices. Most space is 
given to the “mystification of Chasles”. 

W. W. FLexner 


CornneLL UNIVERSITY 


A Modern Book of Esthetics. By Metvin M. Raver. New York, Henry 

Holt and Company, 1935. Pp. xxxvi, 504. 

This volume is an anthology of aesthetic theories propounded since 1895, 
Veron and William Morris being the only two earlier writers included. 
The theories represented are grouped under thirteen headings which, how- 
ever, do not, except in a few cases, designate different types of answers 
to the same questions. Rather, they designate the different questions which 
were prominent in the minds of various writers on art. As a result, the 
table of contents exhibits hardly any evident system even when viewed in 
the light of the Introduction, where the attempt is made in very elastic 
terms to distinguish four main trends in recent aesthetics. Each writer 
included is represented by an extract from his writings typical of his cen- 
tral contribution, and sufficient in length to give a clear idea of it. Each 
of the thirteen groups of these excerpts is preceded by a brief but helpful 
introductory note. A useful selected and annotated bibliography is given 
at the end of the book. This volume gathers in convenient form much 
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widely scattered reading appropriate for a college course in aesthetics, 
and should prove useful. 
C. J. Ducasse 

Brown UNIVERSITY 
La notion de liberté et la crise du déterminisme. Par R. S. LAcApE. Paris, 

Hermann & Cie, 1935. Pp. 42. 

M. Lacape maintains that strict determination is illustrated only by the 
past while the future is never completely fixed, so that the elementary 
particles of matter are really free to choose between alternative configura- 
tions they may assume. In general, therefore, he regards determinism and 
freedom as perfectly compatible, provided that they are taken to refer to 
different temporal slices of a development: they are two aspects of one 
whole, freedom with respect to the future being the factor which insti- 
tutes determinism for the past. 

ERNEST NAGEL 

CotumBia UNIVERSITY 
Aloys Miiller’s Philosophie der Mathematik und der Naturwissenschaft. 

Von Fritz Kivuce. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1935. Pp. xvi, 106. 

This sympathetic account of Miller’s views on mathematics and science 
begins with a sketch of his general philosophy, in order to orient the reader 
with respect to his place in contemporary German philosophy. It is shown 
that he belongs to the aristotelian-scholastic tradition and that he is in- 
fluenced vitally by the Kantianism of Rickert. Miller believes the subject- 
matter of mathematics to be certain non-sensory objects, which differenti- 
ates it from logic, whose objects of study are “judgmental-meanings”. The 
Frege-Russell reduction of mathematics to logic is rejected, though not 
without serious misunderstandings of that thesis. In physics, the theory 
of relativity is taken to preach simply the relativity of sensations, and so to 
leave the classic ontological relations intact. I do not think therefore that 
much illumination upon mooted issues in contemporary science can be ob- 
tained from the present booklet or the writings upon which it reports. A 
full bibliography of Aloys Miller is included. 

ERNEST NAGEL 

Cotumsi1a UNIVERSITY 
Julius Schultz’ “Maschinen-Theorie des Lebens”. Von Erwin Drrz. Leip- 

zig, S. Hirzel, 1935. Pp. ix, 84. 

This is a dissertation for the doctorate. It gives the main features of 
Schultz’s machine-theory of organic life, preceded by a historical intro- 
duction to the mechanistic-vitalistic controversy and followed by a defense 
against vitalistic opponents, especially Driesch. The author takes pains to 
show that while Schultz is a mechanist he is by no means a “materialist”: 
for in general Schultz’s elementary life-machines or biogens do not die, 
and he believes that we experience “wholes” so that organic life has 
“meaning”—two theses which materialists are said to deny. There is a full 
bibliography of the writings of Schultz as well as a foreword by Driesch- 
the latter reaffirms his vitalism and claims it is unaffected by anything said 
in the present booklet. 

ERNEST NAGEL 

CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 
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The following books have been received: 

The Structure of Religious Experience. By JoHN MACMuRRAY. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1936. Pp. xii, 78. 

Living Religions and Modern Thought. By ALBAN G. Wincery. New York, 
Round Table Press, Inc., 1936. Pp. x, 306. 

Man Answers Death. Edited by Corttss LAMont. New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1936. Pp. xviii, 284. 

The Aesthetic Theories of Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer. By ISRAEL 
Knox. New York, Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. xii, 220. 

Why Quit Our Own. By Georce N. PEEK with SAMUEL CrowTHER New 
York, D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1936. Pp. 354. 

Kant’s Metaphysics of Experience. A commentary on the first half of the 
Kritik der Reinen Vernunft. By H. J. Paton. 2 vols. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. 586 and 5ro 

The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy. By Etrenne Grtson. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. Pp. x, 490. 

Guide to Philosophy. By C. E. M. Joap. New York, Random House, 1936. 
Pp. 502 

Basic Principles. A Science-Philosophy of Existence. By Davip ALGAR 
BaiLey, Published privately, 1936. Pp. 32. 

The Politico-Social Ideas of Hugues Félicité Robert de Lamennais 1830- 
1854. (An Abridgment.) By CHARLES Srecrrrep Pearson. New York, 
Graduate School of New York University, 1936. Pp. iv, 24. 

Thought and Existence. By G. Dawes Hicxs. New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1936. Pp. 30 

Tomorrow's Unconventional Ethics. By Ostas L. SCHwarz. Washington, 
Perennial Publications, 1936. Pp. 276. 

Essai sur la nature de l'homme dans la révélation chrétienne. Par JEAN 
Borsset. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1936. Pp. 304 

Les sources cartésiennes et kantiennes de lidéalisme francais. Par Rocer 
VERNEAUX. Paris. Gabriel Beauchesne & ses fils, 1936. Pp. 524. 

Symbol und E-xistenz der Wissenschaft. Von HERMANN Noack. Halle 
(Saale), Max Biemeyer, 1936. Pp. x, 228 

Amerikanische Philosophie. Von Gustav E. MUtter. Stuttgart, Fr. From- 
mann, 1936. Pp. viii, 304 

Rousseau und Kant. Von Kraus Reicu. Tibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1936. Pp. 28. 

Dse L -hre vom Charakter. Von Rosert Hetss. Berlin und Leipzig, Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., 1936. Pp. vi, 274. 

Ewmlettung in die Philosophie. Von Max Dessorr. Stuttgart, Ferdinand 
Enke, 1936. Pp. xii, 248. 

Grundlegung einer volkswissenschaftlichen Lehre vom Menschen. Von 
AcuImM ScuonporrrF. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1936. Pp. viii, 68. 

Il realismo. Per FrRANcesco OLciatt e FRANCESCO ORESTANO. Milano, 
Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero”, 1936. Pp. viii, 150. 

L’immortalita dell’anima nei maestri francescani del secolo XIII. Per Sorta 
VaNNi Rovicur. Milano, Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero”, 1936. Pp. 
Vili, 386. 











NOTES 


The editors regret to announce the death of Arthur Kenyon Rogers, at 
the Baker Memorial Hospital, Boston, 1936. Professor Rogers received his 
doctorate in philosophy at the University of Chicago in 1898; held suc- 
cessively professorships of philosophy at Butler, University of Missouri, 
and Yale University. He was the author of numerous important works on 
philosophy, including the following: English and American Philosophy 
Since 1800, 1922; Theory of Ethics, 1922; What is Truth?, 1923; Morals in 
Review, 1927 ; The Socratic Problem, 1933; Ethics and Moral Tolerance, 1934 


The Editor, The Philosophical Review, 

Ithaca, N.Y. 

DEAR Sir: 

May I have the privilege of your columns for the following communica- 
tion? 

An effort is being made to collect material for a memoir of the late 
Professor A. A. Bowman, of Glasgow University 

It is believed that the number of people who could contribute helpful 
data towards the carrying out of such a proposal is very large, in America 
as well as great Britain 

For a number of years before and after the war, Professor Bowman 
was at Princeton University, and he visited and lectured elsewhere on 
many occasions. His personality and teaching have left a deep, lasting 
impression on many students, colleagues, acquaintances, and friends. There 
are many persons who benefited especially by his sympathetic counsel in 
matters of the greatest importance and who now treasure that counsel, and 
above all, the generosity with which it was given when sought. These things 
are now being remembered, and they should not be left as scattered memo- 
ries of individuals. Such a store of recollections and impressions, as well 
as the letters written by him, would be of inestimable value for the prepara- 
tion of the memoir in which all his friends alike will be interested 

Professor J. W. Scott, University College, Cardiff, Wales, is collecting 
this material. “It is perhaps unnecessary to add”, he writes, “that no one 
responsible for a memoir wishes to know only the serious side, or only 
the flattering side, of his subject, but to see him as he stood before the 
world from all angles.” 

“Needless to say, all contributors of letters, documents, or other data 
may rely on the greatest care being taken of their property and on its 
eventual return.” 

I have been asked by Professor Scott to make this communication to the 
many persons in America who would be interested and to invite them to 
send to my address any material they may have to contribute 

Proressor C. W. HENDEI 
McGill University 


Montreal, Canada 
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Dr. L. Harold De Wolf has been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy, Psychology, and Education, at the Boston University College 
of Practical Arts and Letters. 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

MIND, XLV, 180; H. B. Acton, The Theory of Concrete Universals I; 
A. H. S. Coombe-Tennant, Mr. Wisdom on Philosophical Analysis; Frank 
Granger, Aristotle’s Theory of Reason I1; Richard Robinson, Analysis in 
Greek Geometry; E. E. Harris, Mr. Ryle and the Ontological Argument; 
Kurt Grelling, The Logical Paradoxes; E. W. Beth, Some Remarks on Dr. 
Perelman’s Essay on Logical Antinomies; H. W. B. Joseph, A Reply to 
Mr. Foster; C. A. Campbell, Are there ‘Degrees’ of the Moral Emotion? ; 
W. V. Quine, On the Axiom of Reducibility. 


PuiLosopuy, XI, 44: Ernest Barker, The Romantic Factor in Modern 
Politics; Leonard J. Russell, Great Thinkers: (1X) Leibniz; William Mc- 
Dougall, The Philosophy of J. S. Haldane; Cornelia Geer Le Boutilier, 
Spiritual Life: Santayana’s Approach to Essence; Felix Hope, Scho- 
lasticism; O. C. Jensen, Formalism and Teleology; J. H. Muirhead, The 
Missing Link in Peace Plans; Guido de Ruggiero, Philosophy in Italy. 


THE JouRNAL oF Puitosopuy, XXXIII, 17 and 18: A Bibliography of 
Philosophy, 1935. 19: John M. Brewster, A Behavioristic Account of the 
Logical Function of Universals I; C. M. Goegholt, An Examination of 
Cohen and Nagel’s Reply to Mill. 20: John M. Brewster, A Behavioristic 
Account of the Logical Function of Universals II; Percy Hughes, How 
Philosophers Should Analyze a Current Problem, 21: Frederick J. E. 
Woodbridge, The Problem of Consciousness Again; Eliseo Vivas, A Note 
on Value; Stephen C. Pepper, On the Cognitive Value of World Hy- 
potheses; Everett J. Nelson, Professor Reichenbach on Induction. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XLVII, 1: Andrew C. Mce- 
Laughlin, Lincoln, the Constitution, and Democracy; H. WW. Wright, Ethics 
and Mental Hygiene; John D. Lewis, The Individual and the Group in 
Marxist Theory; Paul Arthur Schilpp, On the Nature of the Ethical 
Problem; Otis Lee, Culture in the Third Realm; Milton R. Konvitz, Co- 
herence Theory of Goodness 


Tue Hrieeert JourNAL, XXXIV, 4: Stephen Hobhouse, “Ought We to 
Fight for our Country in the Next War?”: A Reply to Professor Broad; 
L. P. Jacks, A Demilitarised League of Nations; W. R. Inge, Gleanings 
from a Notebook: W.G. Moore, The Search for Erasmus; J. A. Hobson, 
Is Democracy an Empty Word?; J. L. Stocks, Philosophy of Democracy; 
E. J. Russell, Modern Conflicts of Practice and Ideals; W. J. Blyton, The 
Ignorance and Adventure of Man; Lewis Spence, Sorcery and Witchcraft 
in Old Mexico; F. C. S. Schiller, Has Philosophy any Message for the 
World?; W. Dempsey, Miss E. Sylvia Pankhurst and the Catholic Church; 
E. H. Blakeney and C. J. Cadoux, The Liberal-Modernist View of Jesus; 
James Moffatt, Survey of Recent Theological Literature. XXXV, I: L. P. 
Jacks, Alexander Hamilton and the Reform of the League: An Historical 
Parallel; R. B. Mowat, Is This a Moral World?; S. Radhakrishnan, The 
Supreme Spiritual Ideal: The Hindu View; W. G. de Burgh, Philosophy 
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and History; Lilian G. Ping, Raising Funds for “Good Causes” during the 
Reformation; John Wright Buckham, Selves; J. W. Scott, Archibald Allan 
Bowman (1883-1936); Sylvia Leith-Ross, The Miracle of Lourdes; Lady 
V yvyan, Hesitation; Lilian F. Gray, William Tyndale: Translator, Scholar 
and Martyr; Horace Thorogood, Hope in the Slums; A. H. Eyre, A Voice 
from Battersea; Samuel H. Thompson, Tennessee After Eleven Years; 
G. Dawes Hicks, Survey of Recent Philosophical Literature. 

Tue New Scuorasticism, X, 4: Joseph M. Marling, Hylemorphism and 
the Conversion of Mass into Energy; Daniel C. O’Grady, Vitalism, Abio- 
genesis and Theism; Henry R. Burke, Substance and Accident in the 


Philosophy of Descartes. 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review, XVIII, 4: Margaret Goodwin Ballard, 
Ramon Lull—Doctor Illuminatus, 1235-1315; Donald Wayne Riddle, Tex- 
tual Criticism as a Historical Discipline; Edgar Legare Pennington: “Es- 
says and Reviews”—A Bogey of the Past Century. 

THe AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsYCHOLOGY AND PuHILosopuy, XIV, 3: 
P. H. Partridge, The Social Theory of Truth; J. N. Findlay, Relational 
Properties; A. Patkin, Law as a Psychological Phenomenon II; John An- 
derson, Psycho-Analysis and Romanticism; H. B. Loughnan, Determinism 
and Responsibility; J. Barnes, A Case of Maladjustment. 


Tue British JourNAL oF PsycuHotocy, XXVII, 2: S. Dawson, Environ- 
mental Influence on Mentality; H. S. Langfeld, The Place of Aesthetics 
in Social Psychology; A. Heim, An Experiment on Humour; W. Line and 
W. R. Wees, Learning as Doing: Some Suggestions concerning the Analy- 
sis of Direction; A. R. Pachauri, A Study of Gestalt Problems in Com- 
pleted and Interrupted Tasks III: R. D. Walton, The Relation between 
the Amplitude of Oscillations in Short-period Efficiency and Steadiness of 
Character; G. C. Grindley, The Variation of Sensory Thresholds with the 
Rate of Application of the Stimulus II. Touch and Pain; S. J. F. Philpott, 
The Meaning of G and other Factors in Terms of Rates of Output. 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy, XLVIII, 4: J. H. Moore, The 
Role of Determining Tendencies in Learning; H. N. Peters, The Rela- 
tionship between Familiarity of Words and their Memory Value; C. Landis, 
S. Ferrall, and J. Page, Fear, Anger, and Disease: Their Inter-correlation 
in Normal and Abnormal People; M. E. Bunch and M. M. Winston, The 
Relationship between the Character of the Transfer and Ketroactive Inhi- 
bition; H. Helson and R. H. Burgert, Prediction and Control of Judg- 
ments from Tactual Single-point Stimulation; C. Lo, The Affective Values 
of Color Combinations; M. G. Preston, Contrast Effects and the Psycho- 
metric Functions; W. S. Neff and K. M. Dallenbach, The Chronaxy of 
Pressure and Pain; H. Helson, Size Constancy of the Projected After- 
Image; E. C. Allen and J. P. Guilford, Factors Determining the Affective 
Value of Color Combinations; J. Rikimaru, Taste Deficiency of Japanese 
and Other Races in Formosa; G. Raffel, Two Determinants of the Effect 
of Primacy; D. U. Greenwald, Electrodes Used in Measuring Electrodermal 
Responses; 7. W. Forbes and W. A. Hunt, Inexpensive Apparatus for 
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Class Demonstration of the Resistance Response of the Skin; Martha 
Lou Lemmon, What is Social Psychology?; J. P. Guilford, Unitary Traits 
of Personality and Factor Theory; S. W. Fernberger, On the Number of 
Articles of Psychological Interest Published in the Different Languages 
1926-1035; Paul C. Squires, Beethoven’s Concept of the “Whole”; Lyle H. 
Lanier, The Thirty-First Annual Meeting of the Southern Society for 


Philosophy and Psychology. 


PsycHo.LocicaL Review, XLIV, 5: Edward N. Barnhart, A Comparison 
of Scaling Methods for Affective Judgments; Ralph K. White, The Com- 
pletion Hypothesis and Reinforcements; S. S. Stevens, A Scale for the 
Measurement of a Psychological Magnitude: Loudness; Christian A. Ruck- 
mick, The Systematic Position of Emotion; Kenneth W. Spence, The 
Nature of Discrimination Learning in Animals; Leonard Carmichael, A 
Re-Valuation of the Concepts of Maturation and Learning as Applied to 


the Early Development of Behavior. 


JoURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycuHoLocy, XIX, 5: D. McGregor, Sensi- 
tivity of the Eye to the Saturation of Colors; Lloyd W. Rowland, The 
Somatic Effects of Stimuli Graded in Respect to Their Exciting Charac- 
ter; A. A. Campbell and E. R. Hilgard, Individual Differences in Ease of 
Conditioning; H. Cason, Sensory Conditioning; P. J. Fay, The Effect of 
Cigarette Smoking on Simple and Choice Reaction Time to Colored 
Lights; W. D. Serrat and T. Karwoski, An Investigation of the Effect of 
Auditory Stimulation on Visual Sensitivity; 1. Campbell, An Experimental 
Evaluation of the Significance of Three Factors Involved in Motor Per- 
formance for General Motor Ability; J. B. Stroud, The Reliability of 
Nonsense Syllable Scores Derived by a Group. Method of Experimenta- 
tion; 7. N. Jenkins, A Direct Reading Chronoscope with Accessories and 
Operating Panel; G. H. S. Rasran, The Conditioning of Voluntary Re- 
actions. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL BuLLEeTIN, XXXIII, 8: H. S. Liddell, Pavlov’s Contribu- 
tion to Psychology; Herbert W. Rogers, Proceedings of the Seventh Spring 
Meeting, Eastern Branch, American Psychological Association; Robert C. 
Tryon, Proceedings of the Western Psychological Association; Lyle H. 
Lanier, Proceedings of the Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the Southern 
Society for Philosophy and Psychology; Arthur G. Bills, Proceedings of 
the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Midwestern Psychological Associa- 
tion; 7homas H. Howells, Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of 
the Rocky Mountain Branch of the American Psychological Association. 


THe MAna-Bopr, XLIV, 9: Nyanakhetto, Common Prejudices Against 
suddhism; McKechnie, Anatta; R. J. Jackson, Buddhism Up-to-date; 
“Unknown”, The Refuge; Anagarika B. Govinda, The Cause of Suffering; 


Wesak in Paris. 


Revue Purosopuigue, LXI, 9 et 10: J. Delevsky, La prévision dans 
histoire humaine; A. et Y. Miroglio, La découverte de la vie par la 
raison; M. Marsal, Variations sur la logique pure; J. B. Fort, Les idées de 
Samuel Butler. 
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ARCHIVES DE PsycHo.tocie, XXV, 99: André Rey, Les conduites con- 
ditionnées du cobaye; Georges Berguer, La puissance du nom, ses origines 
psychol giques. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR SOZIALFORSCHUNG, V, 2: Max Horkheimer, Egoismus 
und Freiheitsbewegung, Zur Anthropologie des burgerlichen Zeitalters; 
Hektor Rottweiler, Uber Jazz; A. Koyré, La sociologie francaise con- 


temporaine. 


BLATTER FUR DEUTSCHE PutLosopuir, X, 2: Josef Konty, Das spezifische 
Kénnen der Philosophie als ed Aéyew; Rudolf Zocher, Wilhelm Schuppes 
ontologische Logik; Julius Ebbinghaus, Uber den Grund der Notwendigkeit 


der Ehe 


Dre Tatwet, XII, 3: Zum zehnten Todestage Rudolf Eucken; Jacques 
Chevalier, Begriff und Idee; Bruno Bauch, Idee und Tat; Kate Nadler, “Ein 
Buch fir alle’; Georg Joos, Die Wandlung der physikalischen Begriffe im 
Laufe der Entwicklung; Thomas Greenwood, Das Wesen der englischen 
Philosophie der Gegenwart 


Scientia, LX, 9: R. Carnap, Existe-t-il des prémisses de la science qui 
soient incontrolables?; N. H. Heck, The Earthquake Problem; Ch. Bau- 
douin, De l'objet au verbe; O. Assirelli, Profilo linguistico attuale d’Africa; 
F. Strunz, Technik als Kulturproblem; V. Volterra, La théorie mathé- 
matique de la lutte pour la vie, et l'expérience. 10: K. Bohlin, Ueber die 
Milchstrasse und die anagalaktischen Nebel; J. R. Partington, The Dis- 
covery of Bronze; G. Bohn, Quelques aspects nouveaux de l'étude de la 
cellule; O. Assirelli, Quadro scientifico delle lingue d’Africa 


GREGORIANUM, XVII, 3: Gomes Hellin, El tratado inedito “De gratia” 
del Cardenal Juan de Lugo, segun un codice salmantino; 7. Spacil, Fides 
catholica S. Ioannis Chrysostomi et recens quoddam opus auctoris ortho- 
doxi II; F. Pelster, Die Uebersetzungen der aristotelischen Metaphysik in 
der Werken des hl. Thomas von Aquin III; J. De Blic, La date du sermon 
de saint Augustin “in psalmum 31” (ML 36, 257-275); L. W. Keeler, The 
Vulgate Text of St. Thomas’s Commentary on the Ethics 
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